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Mr. TILLINGHAST appreciates the value of 
newspapers in a public library. He has found 
that their use by the historian, the genealogist 
the political writer, the lawyer, and especially 
the patent lawyer, is very great. The new 
papers are becoming more and more the exclu- 
sive literature of the people, not always t their 


advantage, tho with this function newspapers 


will get, we hope, an increased sense of respor si- 
bility, which will in time make them better fit 
With th 


of the newspaper, which leads to the extensive 


ted to be the people’s library is work 


news-rooms of the modern library, Mr. Tilling- 
hast has not especially to do His interest is 
in the newspaper as a cdepository of facts. To 
make at least some of those factseasy of access he 
has begun an index of the main events treated in 


his files. Asit grows it will become of enormous 


value to his readers, and it may well be that in 


large collections of 


time other libraries that keep 


newspapers may copy his example. 


Burt that would be only a repetition of the pres- 


ent waste of labor with which hundreds of libra- 


ries are cataloging the same book. Perhaps an 


arrangement could be made by which all libraries 
the 


should have right to use the Massachusetts 


index by means of postal-card questions and re- 


plies. Butthis again would serve only half-way 
i 


Co-operative bibliography, which has produced 


the Poole Index to Periodicals, or rather, 
A. 


erature, has another field before it in the produc- 


maga- 


zines, and the A. L. Index to composite lit- 


tion of an Index to newspapers, which will take 
necessarily the shape of anindextoevents. 7 
Tribune Index (New York) has served good 


purpose, but this is confined to one paper and 
one city. After the development of the Annual 
Literary Index, plans were laid out for a new an- 
nual index on these lines, which should comple- 
ment the Annual American Catalogue for books, 
and the Annual Literary Index for magazines 
and essays. 


enterprise, but Mr. Tillinghast’s new departure 


shows that the time is coming. 
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Tue article by Mr. Jonathan Trumbull or 
the Otis Library f Norwich, Conn., contains 
more of instruction and value than, at first sight, 
an article limited to a single library would seem 


to possess, This is due to the fact that the Ot 
Library is in a degree typical of a large number 
of libraries scattered over the country. Ir 


} 


many towns and small cities, and indeed in some 


large ones, subscription and proprietary libra- 


ries have been started inthe past, and for many 


years have successfully and admirably fulfilled 


their function and intention. But with hardly an 


exception it isto be noted that these libraries, af 
ter a certain number of years, cease to gain new 


| 


members, or at best if they gain do not do so in 


any proportion to the increase of population or 
to the increase of educated people. Many indeed 


are compelled to report a slight yearly decrease 





in membersh 





ip. This condition has no reference 
»plies ot If 
d 


brary ceased adding new and current books, such 


to the book suf the library. the li- 
a decrease would be perfectly comprehensible. 
Even while adding largely to the books, and in 
every way keeping ‘‘ up to date,” the same ten- 
dency has been noticed, and the experience of 
the Otis Library, in almost suffering froma pleth 


ora of new _books, proves this. It seems as if 


with the passing away of the generation which 


started a library, no new readers in adequate 
numbers come forward to fill its place, and a 
sort of inanition sets in which is only ended by 
the library’s absorption into some newer institi 


tion, or in some radical change of policy. 





To cope with this condition the Otis Library 


chose the latter course. From being a proprie- 


| tary library, though open to all for a smal! 


yearly fee, it has changed into a free library 


| Of course this could only be done by the aid of 


The time is not quite ripe for this | 





ndividual liberality; but the results have amply 
recompensed the public-spirited men who made 
the change possible. That change and results 
Mr 


refer all interested in the subject to his article, 


are best told by rrumbull himself, and we 


| It is a beacon-light for other libraries. 
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One of the greatest transitions to be noted in 
libraries in recent years is the change that 
has taken place in library buildings. It is not 
the development of library architecture, so as to 
afford better library facilities, that is now referred 
to, but it isthe westhetic tendency of the times. 
A modern library building is made beautiful by 
marbles and other stones, by tiles, by hard wood, 
and by ornamental metals. The day of bareness 
seems gone forever, and in its place has come 
an elaborateness and finish that a librarian 50 
years ago would have thought impossible. And 
with this change has come another, which may 
be said to be the natural result. No longer do 
we hear the welleworn expressions of “dim 
light,” and ‘‘ dusty tomes,” and ‘* peaceful si- 
lence.” The modern library is probably flooded 
with light; there is an absolute absence of dust; 
and if there is peace, there is not silence. In 
short, with the fine buildings has come a pride 
in their condition, which has extended to the con- 
dition of the books. And with the increased at- 
tractiveness of libraries, has gone forever the 
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as explanations of the abandonment of the 
scheme. We have never ceased to believe that 
this would be a work of the utmost utility, could 
it be prepared in anything like a satisfactory 
manner, and it is therefore with pleasure that we 
reprint in this issue some specimen entries from 
a plan for a list of private libraries, issued by Mr 
Hedeler, of Leipzig. So far as this goes it is 
most admirable, and indicates all the industry and 
thoroughness for which the Germans are famous. 
Carried out on these lines, a list of American 
private libraries can only fail in meeting every 
want by omissions in the libraries noted. It is 
presumable that Mr has selected for 
these sample sheets the most complete and satis 
factory returns that have been sent him; and it 
can hardly be hoped that the work as a whole 
can sustain the high standard here indicated. 
But whether this is so or not, the book is needed, 


Hedeler 


| and be it complete or incomplete, is a great de- 


silence and solitude once so much commented | 


upon, 


For the moment it certainly seems as if li- 
brary buildings tended to multiply faster than, 
and grow out of proportion to, the libraries that 
are to be housed. 
hear of a library built to hold 20,000 volumes, 
and costing $40,000, starting with a couple of 
thousand books. There can be no doubt that a 
large proportion of the money spent in the last 
10 years has been spent in buildings and not in 
books, But this is a natural tendency. With a 
library building once obtained, there is an in- 
creased interest and attraction, that goes far to 
repay whatever expenditure has been lost for 
books, by being put into bricks and mortar. In- 
deed, there is little doubt that if many old li- 
braries in this country could obtain new build- 
ings they would find it successful merely as a 
business enterprise and without regard to the 
other phases of the change. 


It isno uncommon thing to 


SOME years ago the LIBRARY JOURNAL endeav- 
ored to supply a long-recognized want by begin- 
ning to gather material for a list of private li- 
braries in this country, as a supplemental work 
to the ‘Library List” of 1887, The discour- 
agements that attended that attempt — the want 
of co-operation, the needless objections and ob- 
struction, and the almost prohibitive expense 
— were at that time fully noted in the JouRNAI 














sideratum and will be a great boon. We trust 
that readers of the JOURNAL will do all they can 
to aid in this project. 


Communications. 


A CORRECTION. 

ALLOW me to correct an error in the account 
of the annual meeting of the Library Associa- 
tion of the United Kingdom published in the 
October LIBRARY JOURNAL. On page 435, near 
the top of the page, is this statement: ‘* The 
second day was opened by F. T. Barrett, libra- 
rian of the Mitchell Library, Glasgow, with an 
account of the catalogs (catalog ?) of the Public 
Library, Baltimore, which he said was unap- 
proached for completeness and excellence by any 
English catalog.” This high praise is intended 
for the catalog of the Peabody Institute Library, 
Baltimore. Mr. Barrett was kind enough to 
send us a copy of the Aberdeen paper containing 
his address, and such praise coming from such a 
quarter was very gratifying. There is no Pub- 
lic Library, Baltimore. There is the Library of 
the Peabody Institute, founded by George Pea- 
body. which is a reference library,and there is 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library, founded by the 
noble citizen whose name it bears, which is a 
circulating library, and as President Gilman 
said in his address at the opening of the new li- 
brary of Cornell University: ‘‘ Few cities in 
this country supply so well the wants of every 
class.” JoHN PARKER, 

Asst. Librarian, Peabody Institute. 


[The account of the annual meeting of the L. 
A. U. K. was made up from current reports in 
the Academy and Athenaum, in which reports the 
misstatement as to the catalog of the ‘‘ Public 
Library, Baltimore,” appeared as quoted in the 
L. J. —Ebs. L. j.] 
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HOW TO POPULARI: 
By Perer Cowe.., Principal Lid 
It is doubtless considered by the public, and 


possibly by some librarians of the “ rest-and-be 


thankful” sort, that the many papers which have 





been written and the discussions to wh 
have given rise have well-nigh threshed out ar 


exhausted all that can be said on the subject of 


librarianship; so that to write or say anything 


more upon it seems like a work of supereroga 


tion and a waste of time. The contemplatior 
of this finality, were it true, could not fail to be 
a source of gratification. To have arrive 

the me plus ulira of our many-sided dutic t 
feel that there is nothing further to overcome 


and that we have attained the goal perlectior 
would be, at least to some of us who have begur 
ibrary service, a pleasing reflec 


confessed that the last 


to grow gray in 
But it 
word has not been said on probably any part 


tion. has to be 


ur work, for the reas which Pope " 
yn things mundane 
Whoever thinks a perfe Ww ‘ 
rhinks what ne'er was, ris ree 


of this absen per 


fection and finality in our work that I ve 


It is therefore because 


contribute a few practical suggestions based upon 
my own long experience, with a view of further- 


ing the good work on which most of 


ntre 
uur thoughts and anxieties. as 


take it, is mainly that of making our respective 


us ce 


This good wor 


braries attractive to and appreciated by 
communities which surround them. It will not 


be denied that most if not all public institutions 
however useful and intrinsically good their ol 
of energy and earnestn 


thr 


ject, may, from want 
in their and 
adaptation to the spirit of the time, fall serious- 


ly short of the 


management 


success they should achieve. 


Hence the importance of placing real, living 
souls, not merely animated bodies, in charge of 
them 

[fo be more specific in the illustration: Whi 


| doubt the importance of all governing 


bodies of public 
the care and circumspection they can exercise, 


wi 
libraries endeavoring, with all 
to place over these institutions (which are des 
tined I believe to be regarded with greater pub- 
lic pride and esteem in the future than at 
ent) men of untiring energy, ability, and resource 


pres 


* Paper read before the Congress of Librarians, 


ago, 


July ss, 18 
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f Public Libraries, Liverpoe 
And who would not commend every managing 
librarian for endea to surround himself 
with assist animated some extent with the 
eal which he possesses, and not deficient in a 
true perception of the importance and nobility 


of the office and work of a public library. 


It may be taken as an axiom that the degree 


f vigor and interest shown by a principal in his 





work will be the measure of the vigor and inter- 
est of his staff, and that the appreciation which 
all have of their duties will be the measure of 
the success of the public library which possesses 
their services. 

No one will dispute the importance of a pub 
library being abreast of the time, as far as its 


will allow, in the provision of books and 
Th 
nneal q ) , ti h ] j 

appeals strongly to those who already possess a 


the 


means 


periodicals to meet all shad »f opinion, 


ov I ks and have tastes of a scholar 


and literary student ; but what we more particu 


arly aim at and rejoice over when we succeed 
accomplishing is the creating of a love for 
erly found little enjoy- 


{ »ks in those who forn 
I attracting those to our 


reading-rooms who previously stood coldly aloof. 


ling and storing books — particularly books 


valuable and rare — on library shelves 


is no doubt a delightful occu 


| pation to the liter- 
But this is n 





ary rarian t enough, though the 
erary rarian may be strongly tempted to 

iN s, and may view interruptions to his 
reading and writing in a way which many of us 
would not regard as most conducive to the popu- 
arity of the library under his charge. A libra- 
rian who reads may be lost; but if he also 


writes, his case would seem well-nigh hopeless. 


Ihe librarian of a public library is none the 
worse if he possesses some of the instincts of the 
commercial man, and does not view some of the 
popular methods of commercial people to pr 

mote trade and insure custom as beneath the 
lignity of an institution whose objects and aims 


are so high and worthy. It is a mistake for any 


brarian of a public library to think that it is he 
who should be sought by the people, and that it 
s unnecessary for him to seek them. The ways 


and methods of the advertiser are often peculiar 
and various, but they are not wholly unworthy 
of some degree of imitation. Paragraphs in the 
local press from time to time about our institu. 


tion and its work, its latest books, its book rarl- 












































ties, and even its deficiencies and shortcomings, 
are not without their advantages in drawing 
public attention to it. 

I hold decided views as to the desirability of 
the public library being itself an advertisement, as 
regards its position and structure. One placed 
in a back street may possess all the requisites of 
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a first-class library : books, reading-rooms, light, 


quietness, and the best of arrangements ; but if 
so hidden away it stands to reason that extrane- 
ous means of some kind must be taken to make 
its whereabouts known to the general body of 
citizens, otherwise its reading-rooms stand a fair 
chance of being quieter than is desirable. A li- 
brary in such a position would be at a great dis- 
advantage compared with one of legser archi- 


tectural pretensions and structural advantages | 


built in an open and commanding position in a | 


leading thoroughfare. 
A very interesting and exceedingly popular 
part of the work of the Liverpool Free Public 


| 


Libraries is the series of some 40 to 50 free lect- | 


ures, on almost as many different subjects, 
which are delivered every year in the large hall 
of the reference library. The management of 
these lectures, which have now been given for 28 


years, isa work in which I personally take con- | 
| doing so self-evident, that when the extension to 


interest, because I am convinced of 
1 am 


siderable 
their educational value ; so much so that 
willing to affirm that if the scientific student and 
reader of history and other high-class books is 
to be evolved at all from the illiterate class it is 
more likely to be done by means of popular lect- 
ures made attractive and interesting by simple 
experiments, diagrams, and lime-light illustra- 
tions than by means of ‘‘ dime novels and story 
weeklies.” 

The supply of works of fiction for those who 
prefer recreative reading cannot be overlooked 
in an institution which seeks to be popular, and 


particularly if it desires big statistics; but young | 
and enthusiastic librarians would do well to re- | 


member that the evolution of the ardent student 


| 


of history and philosophy from the reader of | 


sensational fiction is not so well authenticated 


as some other evolutionary theories. 


} 


Provide | 


selected works of fiction by all means, but do it | 


because light reading supplies mental recreation 


and rest, and maintains that which in itself we | 
| ure to say that if the librarian would prepare 


may not contemn — the love of reading. 


Our large hall holds 1500 people; and the sight | 


of audiences — averaging upward of 1000 persons, | 


almost wholly of the working-classes — listen- 


ing attentively, and with evident appreciation, to | 


the geographical, scientific, or biographical sub- 





' 
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jects treated by the various lecturers, is one 
which never fails to gratify all who are interested 
in the education of the people. 

No one can attend these lectures, I think, with- 
out being convinced that they are a thoroughly 
effective means of conveying the pith of certain 
of our books to a class of persons who are, infer- 
entially, unequal to the mental strain which the 
reading of scientific and other books requiring 
thought and attention more or less imposes, as 
well as to those who have not the time to read 
and digest the necessary authorities. References 
by the lecturer to some of the best books on his 
subject contained in the library is always fruitful 
of good to the few who are anxious for various 
reasons to go more deeply into the subject and 
know more than can possibly be acquired by 
means of a popular lecture of from an hour to an 
hour and a half’s duration. It is not, of course, 
every library which has the advantage of a hall 
in which lectures can be delivered to large audi- 
ences. 

The building erected for us by Sir William 
Brown contains a small amphitheatre or lecture- 
hall, which holds some 400 persons; but the suc- 
cess of our free lectures was so emphatic and 
gratifying, and the educational good we were 


our library known as the Picton Reading-Room 
was built, a new lecture-hall of a much larger 
size was constructed beneath this room, with the 
result that our lecture audiences were at once 
quadrupled. 

My knowledge and experience of free lectures 
are such that I am strongly of an opinion that 
all public libraries would do well to have com- 
modious lecture-halls connected with them. 
When not in use for lectures they could be let 
for public meetings and other useful purposes at 
a suitable rent, which would form an important 
source of income to the library. The focussing 
of public attention on the library buildings by 
such means could not fail to make the library 
better known, and would lead to many people 
entering it from time to time, out of mere curi- 
osity, who might otherwise fail to find their way 
into it and acquaint themselves with its advan- 
tages and their own privileges. 

While on the subject of lectures I would vent- 


several lectures in which bibliography would be 
treated popularly, and would illustrate his sult 

ject by means of lantern views and by the exhi 
bition of some instructive mss. and books, he 
would contribute materially to popularizing his 
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library. If his good nature would allow him to 


accept the invitations of secretaries of literary 
societies to lecture to the members in their 
various places of meeting, I prophesy that he 
would succeed in getting ample opportunities 
for making himself personally popular and in 
perfecting himself in the art of public speaking 
and reading. Very little effort would enable 
him to get up such lectures, for I have found that 
so small a matter as the folding of a sheet of 
printing paper before my audience to illustrate 
the meaning of folio, quarto, and octavo, was a 
little revelation, and if one could exhibit a stylus, 
a papyrus roll, an Assyrian clay tablet, and one 
or two illuminated mss., he would be in a posi 
tion to ‘‘ bring down the house,”’ and earn an 
enthusiastic vote of thanks, 

Another means of making the public library 
popular and extremely useful is to allow literary 
and scientific societies to meet occasionally — say 
once a session—in some room of the library 
where you could show the members the best and 
latest books most interesting to them, with, it 


may be, other books of special and general inter- 
est. Such meetings would practically resolve 
themselves into conversaziones, when pleasant 
talk about books and complimentary speeches 
would be the order of the evening I know 
something of meetings of this kind, and can tes- 
tify to their usefulness and educational value, 
apart from the ulterior object of making the li- 
brary known and appreciated. 

During the last few years it has been the fash- 
ion in England to indulge in a good deal of self- 
depreciation as to our technical education; and 
books, schools, and taxation have been multiplied 


in order to remedy this deficiency in the British 





workingman Decided views are held by pes- 
simists and many educators as to the knowledge 
and abilities of the British workman, and they 
urgently desire to educate him at once up to the 
standard conceived of his fellows in America, 
France, and, particularly, Germany. It became 
my duty, through liberal funds placed at my dis- 
posal, to strengthen both the reference library 
and its several branches by the purchase of 
many books on the mechanical arts which we 
were not previously fortunate enough to possess. 
We all know that it is one thing to provide books 
and another to get them read and studied. The 
addition of these new books, coupled with the 
large number previously existing in our libraric 

led me to think how they could best be brought 
to the knowledge of those for whom they were 


specially intended, and so I suggested to my 
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committee the preparation of a hand-list and its 


} / 


gratuitous distribution among artisans an ap- 
prentices in our local workshops 
rhe list was prepared and 5000 copies pul 
shed Advertisements were inserted in our | 
cal papers, and a circular-letter was sent to the 


I 
principal employers of labor, requesting them to 


apply for copies and to state the number re 


quired, which we forwarded ; also asking them 
to fix one or two copies in their shops to be re- 
ferred to. By this means a large number of 
copies were distributed, with very satisfactory 
results, There is, however, a feature in the 
history of this little catalog or hand-list which is 
somewhat interesting, as illustrating the rela 
tions of employer and employed at the present 
time. 

Owing to the moderation at first exercised by 
applicants for copies of the catalog, a large num- 
ber still remained on hand after satisfying all 
requests. In seeking further help for the purpose 
of getting the catalogs into the hands of those 
for whom they were particularly intended, our 
ocal trades council was suggested as a suitable 
medium. A request was at once made to the 
secretary of the council for his aid, accompanied 
with a description of the catalog and an explana 
tion of its object and purpose 

After waiting some time I received a reply t 
the effect that no assistance by the trades coun 


cil could be given in the distril 


on of the cat 


log owing to the fact that it had been printed by 


a non-union house; and so this useful little « 
log remains discountenanced by the represent: 
tives of the very people it was specially inten 


to serve 
} 


Most librarians wil! admit that a large library 


is somewhat of a maze to those readers who 


visit it for the first time, however excellently 
compiled the key to its contents may be. TF 
things are more unpleasant than a feeling 
puzzle i helplessne s. Consequently, if sensat 

of bewilderment and perplexity arise on out 
visits to the public library, through difficulty 
finding the books desired by means of an impe1 
fect or peculiar catalog, it is presumable that the 


very instrument intended to popularize the libra 


ry may defeat its object and prove a deterrent 
and a hindrance to readet It is unnecessary 
to say that a publi rary must have a catalog 

but I feel that scientific cataloging may be cat 
ried so far as to make the catalog, from w h 
y hope to g "1 nor for your library 
and p« Di} 4 e for yoursell, att et 

elaborate and bersome in plan for simple 
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minded folk—the very people public libraries 
are anxious to attract and receive. 
Experience teaches us that even comparatively 


well-educated people are often unable to give | 


their literary wants a proper name ; with the re- 
sult that they spend much time in turning the 
and 


cannot find. 


catalog fro, searching for the books 
they This of 
ity and a hurried departure from the library 
If educated people 
cannot always use a catalog with facility, what 


to 
ten leads to irritabil- 


with a grievance against it. 


must be the case of the uneducated under simi- 
lar circumstances? It is much to be regretted 
that our poor and illiterate readers are so diffident 
n communicating to us their book wants: owing, 
I suppose, to a feeling that in so doing they are 
exhibiting lack of intelligence, and are giving an 
smount of trouble which they have no right to 
give. 
fessed that very often proffered help to readers 
in the use of the catalog, or invited confidence 
as to their book requirements, does not always 
meet with the grateful response which good in- 
justify, though whether they 


tentions might 


think that curiosity and officiousness prompt our | 


action rather than an honest intent to render 
them a disinterested service is not always ap- 
parent. 

How badly constructed, or 
what I may call over-refined catalogs are re- 
sponsible at times for keeping readers from our 
institutions, I will not pretend to say; but it 


far voluminous 


does not require any strong effort of the imagi- 
nation to conceive that our artisan class might 
be repelled from a library by suchacause. Based 
upon the experience gained by the publication of 
the little catalog of technical books already re- 
ferred to, and a very useful annotated hand-list 


of books of general reference prepared for liter- | 


ary men and students frequenting our reference 
library, | have no hesitation in saying that much 
good can be done and much popularity obtained 
for a library by employing a little time and 
ability in compiling and publishing, and maybe 
circulating gratis, hand-lists or broadsides of the 
books in the library on certain important busi- 
nesses, particularly the trade manufacture 
which forms the staple industry of the city or 
what 


or 


town. Figures are deceptive —and are 
more wonderful than many library statistics ?— 
but it is a fact that conjointly with the introduc- 
into our reference its three 


branches, of a large number of new works of a 


tion library, and 
technical character and the ci:culation of a special 


catalog of them, the issue of this class of books 
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From the librarian’s side it must be con- | 
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! 
has increased from 42,519 in 1891 to 53,239 in 
| 1892. 

There are few cities and towns even of small 
size that cannot boast several literary and scien- 
tific societies; and although their contributions 
to literature or science are usually much on a 
par with their financial position, it is none the 
less satisfactory that a number of persons do 
associate and meet together from time to time to 
exhibit objects of literary and scientific interest, 
and to make what they are pleased to think 
literary and scientific speeches. 

Whatever the professional scientist or littéra 
| teur may think of the majority of these small 
provincial societies, there are always among them 
a percentage of bona-fide workers and real lovers 
of science who demand and deserve our highe:t 
respect. Through the possession of several clas 
rooms and a small lecture-hall in our library we 
are able to 
societies — of the usual rich-in-purpose, poor-in- 


render to some half dozen learned 
pocket character —in our city valuable help in 
providing them a room ata very nominal rent, 
while the societies are pleased to take advantage 
of the prestige which our combined institutions 
of library, museum, and art gallery give them as 
Books and specimens are «¢ 


a meeting-place. 
hibited at these meetings, and the advantages ac- 
cruing may be regarded as mutual. Attimesan 
| exhibition of professional books has been ar- 
ranged for other societies not holding their regu- 
lar meetings in our building, when the meeting 
| of the society has taken the form of a conversa- 
zione, tea and coffee having been previously 
served in a separate room. Seldom a year passes 
by without one or other, and sometimes the 
| whole three of our institutions being used for the 
| purposes of a conversazione on a grand scale, 
| given in honor of the visit to Liverpool of some 
one of the London or great learned societies. On 
such occasions our library displays on its tables 
as many as possible of its illustrated and valu 
| able books. In one way or another, through the 
| studious or through the social medium, we ap- 
proach our citizens and endeavor toreveal tothem 
the literary wealth of which they are the possess- 
ors, not infrequently to their great surprise. 

In drawing the attention of librarians to some 
methods adopted for bringing our reference li- 
brary at Liverpool into touch with its citizens, | 
do so simply to point out some characteristics of 
the path of public usefulness which we have tried 
to follow, and so perchance to inspire emulation. 

| Ifasa congress or association of librarians we 
have a raison a’éire at all, it must surely be to 
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have any raison d'’/tre at all, it must surely be t 
encourage one another by our successes, and to 
warn and prevent one another by our failures 
llow far the work carried on with such success 
ful results in Liverpool has the freshness of 
velty to American librarians I cannot tell. In 
Lancashire our example in regard to organized 
ind systematic lecturing is being largely followed 
and always with satisfactory results. It is large- 
ly due to the honorable rivalry of Manchester 
und Liverpool in their libraries that Lancashire 
towns stand out so creditably in the history 
the free library movement in England. N« 


loubt the bold and broad conception of the work 


a free library by the founders of the Liverpool 
Library has placed me in a position to recount 
uccesses not yet generally recognized as part 
and parcel of the work of a free library. The 


act of parliament under which our library w 


rHE INTERNATIONAL MUTU, 


By Pror. K. DziatTzko, Ztérari 


As soon as a people feels itself a link in the 
chain that binds humanity at large, and directs 
its mind beyond that which it has created and 
experienced itself towards the intellectual work 
of neighboring nations, it exerts itself to secure 
for its own use the literary treasures of other 
nations and to collect them, together with its 
own works, in libraries for the use and benefi 
of the living and succeeding generations. Thus 
the contents of libraries become truly interna- 
ional. The great library of Alexandria, founded 
about 300 B.c., was the first and—in a certain 
sense — the only example of acollection of books 
that was intended to embody the entire litera- 


ture of all people and all times. This phase of 


the international character of libraries — which, 


t 


in fact, isa matter of course — is not, however, 
the subject of this paper; but it is rather my 
purpose to deal with the more important rela- 
tions between libraries of different states and 
different nations ; existing relations as well as 
relations that are possible and desirable in the 
interest of libraries and advancing civilization. 
International relations between libraries have 
hitherto grown in friendly character, though 
their interests have sometimes been opposed. 
It is quite natural that in the purchase of manu 
scripts and rare prints the great libraries of the 
different countries should compete in the future 


* Paper read before the Congress of Librariar Ch 


cago, July 14, 18 translated by FE. F. L. Gaus 
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established is entitled ‘‘ An act to establish a 
rary, museum, and gallery of art,” and by virt 
f this and the liberality of Liverpool citizens 


brary, museum, and art gallery, each now o 


mean character, stand side by side, forming ar 





mposing frta jumcta tm uno, The character 
- library has been affected by tl itural h 
y museum an art wallery, with the res 
that it part larly rich ir k n natura 
tory and the fine art In this statement a 
te of boastfulne na t letected, but I an 
ent to sound h te, if by its means a 
equ y bold or Ider conceptior f educational 
work iy be token f rried t by es 
which have yet to erect put ibrarie 
der to bring into their midst those inge 
f entertainment, sympathy, and provocatior 


’ , 
illuminate our solitude wearines 





fallen fortunes 


RELATIONS OF LIBRARIES 


rn niversity Lib Cottin 


is well as in the past, and 


this isto the interest 
ooksellers and other owners of books. The er 
deavor of sellers to increase their own treasure: 
keeps the directors of libraries awake, augments 
our general possession of books, and prevents the 
oss of rare writings, which are extant in but 
few copies. Of course we cannot go as far a 
Prolemiius vit. alled Physkon, who, accord 
ng to Varro, in the interest of the Alexandr 
Library, deprived the rising library of Perga 
mum, the creation of the Attalides and the riva 
f Alexandria, of the charta, the writing mate: 
al which could only be obtained in Egypt, i 
the endeavor to prevent the increase and renew- 
al of books at Pergamum. Inthe same direction 
is the effect of those laws of our own day that 
secure to the home government the prerogative 
of purchase in the sale of libraries and collections 
of antiquities, as, for instance, in the province of 
Rome in the kingdom of Italy. Though the 
interests of the sellers are not hurt by such con 
ditions, yet the search for rare literary works in 
foreign countries is hindered by them, or they 
lead to infractions of such laws, which of course 
should not be defended [he preservation of 
the interests of domestic libraries by laws pri 
hibiting the export of prints or manuscripts of 
national interest is on the other hand fully justi- 
fied, while the view appears to be correct in a 
general sense —that scientific material is best 


and most safely kept where the greatest continu- 
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we 


But 


may enter yet more fully into the view just set 


sacrifices are made to obtain it. 


is 


forth, that respective nations are entitled before 


al 
portance, while a free competition may be en- 


others to literary treasures of national im- 


couraged regarding literature of general scien- 
tific Of course I am not considering an 
enforced of literary 
treasures, but rather voluntary efforts in that di- 


value. 
international exchange 
rection, based upon the important recognition 
of existing needs and of the mission of libraries 
of every individual country. 

We 
scholars be obliged to travel from library to li 


may well ask ourselves: Why should 
brary in every country in order to study some 
juestion of specially national interest, or the life 
and work of a man prominently connected with 
the history of a special country, unless they 
would run the risk of missing very important 
material? I can see only an advantage in hav- 
ing the writings and manuscripts of men like | 
William Caxton and John Wyckliffe preserved 
only in the great libraries of England, or materi- 

relating to Gutenberg and Luther preserved 
only in Germany. It is pleasant to note that 
the beginnings of 
change have already been made. 


international ex- 


In this way, 


such an 


a few years ago (1888), Germany again came into 


possession of the Manesse manuscript of German 
Minnesingers, by purchasing from the library of | 
Lord Ashburnham 23 manuscripts originally 
coming from Tours, and exchanging them with 
France for the Minnesingers; and Turkey, in | 


1577, 


voluntarily gave to the university at Pesth 

5 manuscripts, among which were 25 that un- | 
doubtedly came from the celebrated library of | 
King Matthias Corvinus, which manuscripts had 
fallen into the hands of the Turks at the pillage 
of Ofen in 1526. 

An international exchange of duplicates should 
Some time ago 


surely meet with no objections. 
the library of Strasburg, and later that of To- 

ronto, found that in the re-establishment of de- 

stroyed libraries the material aid received from | 
sister institutions was not confined to those with- | 
in individual countries; but that, outside of offi- | 
cial publications, the library duplicates of other 
countries were offered to replace lost treasures, 
rhe same result could be permanently effected 
under normal conditions by mutual agreement, if 
individual states would establish centres where 
well-regulated lists could be kept of duplicates 
that could be spared by the different libraries, or 
of other books which did not fit into their collec- | 
tions and which they would exchange not only | 
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with libraries of their own country but also with 


those of other countries. The addition of official 
publications or works published at the expense 
of the state would materially increase the extent 
and importance of such a method of exchange, 
and would also serve to equalize the value of the 
objects of exchange. Of course attention would 
have to be paid to maintaining an equal value in 
books given or received in exchange, and for this 
the sale price of the books in the country which 
sells or offers them could furnish a basis for the 
exchange. In the United States an excellent 
medium for the exchange proposed would be the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington, There 


is also now in existence between France and 


Germany, and between a few universities of 
other countries, a mode of exchange which was 
suggested by France and which is carried on 
through diplomatic channels, the advantages of 
such an agreement being recognized on both 
sides. With this be 


found for a free systematic development of the 


the nucleus would also 
exchange of duplicates and public documents. 

But the recognition of the need of such an in- 
ternational intercourse be traced much 
further back. As early as 1842, 0n the gth of 
April, the petition of a Frenchman, M. Alex- 


andre Vattemare, came up for discussion in the 


can 


| session of the deputies at Paris, requesting that 


a number of state publications be set aside for 
international exchange, a motion which was re- 
ferred to the ministries of foreign affairs and of 
public education; and even earlier than that (1832) 
the chancellor of the English Treasury had given 
his department information concerning a more 
far-reaching plan of agreement between the Eng- 
lish and French governments (see Edwards’ 
** Memoirs of Libraries,” v. 2, p.622). According 
to this plan all the new publications of both 
countries were to be exchanged for the benefit of 


| the British Museum and the Bibliothéque Na- 


tionale. In England the purchase of the copy- 
right privilege of the University of Aberdeen was 
to provide the means, The plan was never car- 
ried into execution, perhaps because the objec 
tionable feature of the means proposed was rec- 


ognized, but this plan and the proposition of M, 


| Vattemare were nevertheless based upon a cor- 


rect idea, and the LIBRARY JOURNAL, in a certain 
sense took up this idea, when in 1886 it published 
in the form of a supplement a *‘ Bulletin of 
duplicates for exchange or sale and books want 
ed.”” The exchange of duplicates thus suggested 
was by no means to be confined to the libraries 
of the United States. Finally reproductions of 
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rarities of the several libraries could be used 
advantageously in this way, especially of such 
works as ate of international scientific value or 
of national interest to the libraries of other cour 


tries. Even by the mere permission t 





such copies and by aid in making th« friendly 


etween libraries would 


international relations | 
be powerfully advanced. The Laurentiana at 
Florence, under the management of Sign, Biag 

has latterly taken the lead in Ss in a most 


verTal manner, 


I have thus touched 1 1 the 


I I 
nternational use of libraries It has long bee 
the custom of these institutions to treat a for- 
eigner who in person ce sires to make himselt 


acquainted with the library or to use it, not as an 


enemy but as a guest, aod this perhaps is espe- 


} f ! ‘ 


ially the case in the great libraries of all coun- 
tries which are most frequently visited by for- 
cign students. Much greater are the obstacles 
to be overcome and very different is the custom 
if a loan of manuscripts or prints to foreign li- 
braries is in question. Examples of liberality in 


} 4 


ave nowhere and at no 


this direction time been 
wanting, but they have been based more upon 
the individual magnanimity of persons in au 
thority, and they have found their natural 
boundary in the insecurity and slowness of the 
means of transportation, and the uncertain 
changes of diplomatic relations among different 
states. In our day sufficient insurance with the 
postal authorities or other institutions furnishes 
a sufficient protection against differences of inter- 
ests, against the weight of public opinion and 
against possible ill will. Cimelia of the first 
order, which however, should not be too narrow- 
ly confined, should of course be excluded fron 
loan to foreign libraries on account of the dan- 
gers in transmission. But—and this instance 
should be heeded —even the Athenians experi- 
enced that the bibliomania of collectors must be 
taken into consideration, and that even a very 
high deposit for great treasures does not furnish 
sufficient security for their return, as when they 
4 loaned their state copy of the three great dram- 
atists, under a security of 15 talents (about 
70,000 marks, or $17, 50 ), to King Ptolemiius 
Euergetes, who pretended to have a copy made 
p for his great library, but forfeited the bond and 
returned to the Athenians only a beautiful copy 
of the treasures sent. 

It is gratifying to note that the method of in- 


ternational exchange between libraries isgaining 
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ground, to the great advantage of science and 

the h f the authorities that further these el 
forts In fact, great liberality has long been 
practised betweer raries with the expresse 
r silent consent of their heads I mention be 
fore al] others the University Library of Leyden 
the Bibliot! 1¢ Nationale of Paris, the Roya 
Library at Copenhagen, and the India Office in 
London; but I could as stly add other librarie 


f this and other countries, especially of Ger- 
any, Austria, and Switzerland, and latterly als: 
{ Italy. In Italy and France the loan of manu 
scripts is still dependent upon diplomatic inter 
ession, while the libraries of Holland, Austria, 
ind Switzerland, and of the northern states, in 
ding the English libraries that loan books and 


nuscripts at all,do not usually insist upon thi 


condition. Prussia, assisted in the most libera 
manner by Bavaria, is at present making effort 
to secure to the utmost extent direct interchange 
between its own state libraries and those outside 
of the country, discarding the diplomatic inter- 
cession by which security in the transmission of 
manuscripts isnotenhanced. Arescript of Jan 

ary 8, 1890, empowers the libraries to enter int 
agreements with other libraries for this purpose 
Although this initiative can only apply to indi- 
vidual libraries outside of Prussia, these efforts 
are worthy of all assistance, as they add to the 
mutual confidence which is the essential basis of 


an international exchange. For it is evident 


| that it is of very great advantage to obviate the 


necessity of a journey to foreign countries or the 
ordering of expensive copies, if one wishes t 
examine a few manuscripts or rare prints. It 


may well be expected that if this movement 


gains ground literary labors can be carried on in 


the future on the broad basis of all the known 
material extant, and that they will therefore 
be of a more complete and trustworthy character 
than hitherto. As yet many works of the kind 
are only possible with the financial aid of the 
state, or of learned societies, or at great persona! 
sacrifice, on account of the necessity of lengthy 
journeys. 

Of course an international exchange would 
have to be confined within much narrower limits 
than one from library to library in the home 
country. Not only are all treasures of the first 
rank, asa rule, to be justly excluded from that 
exchange (in which treasures, however, I would 
not include every manuscript with painted ini 


tials); but on the other hand there must also be 
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excluded the common literature of the day, which 
can easily be obtained, and which the larger li- 
braries of the home country would have to sup- 
ply. It is a matter of course that such inter- 
course would have to be based upon the principle 
of reciprocity, and that the borrower would bear 
the expense and risk of transmission, while the 
lender would make the special conditions as to 
the use of the loaned writings. When we con- 
sider the idea of an international exchange, 
everything depends primarily upon confidence in 
the trustworthiness and care of the foreign libra- 
ries and upon the belief in the common mission 
of all libraries in the service of science, beyond 
the borders of the home country. 

It is still necessary to say a few words con- 
cerning international relations of libraries in 
reference to the management of the libraries 
themselves. Every one will admit that the ex- 
change of printed reports, especially of book 
collections of similar tendency and purpose, is 
of great advantage even beyond the narrow 
circles of the libraries of the home country. 
It should be the task of a central bureau to give 
regularity and system to such a method of ex- 
change, thus preventing important occurrences 
in the library work of other countries to pass un- 
noticed, and also preventing the comprehension 
of important and necessary facts concerning in- 
stitutions of widely different character being 
made more difficult by an excessive number of 
reports. To give suggestions in this direction 
the directors of the chief libraries of the several 
countries, or the best journals in the field of li- 
brary work, are no doubt best adapted, if central 
bureaus for the direction of library matters are not 
already in existence. I deem it of still greater 
importance that an international congress should 
agree on certain uniform principles concerning 
library reports so that the statistical material con- 
tained in them may be made clearer and easier 
of comparison for library workers in different 
countries. I may in this connection point to the 
pampblet I have prepared for the German library 
exhibit in Chicago, in which I recommend more 
extended statistics concerning the counting of 
bibliographical units, having complete title-pages 
and separate paging, and concerning the distinc- 


tion between volumes and smaller writings | 


(pamphlets), the latter up to 100 pages. In addi- 
tion it would be of advantage also to distinguish 
single leaflets consisting of unfolded or folded 


sheets. But for practical statistical purposes | 
recommend that the count of the daily use be 
kept in a simple manner by one person and that 
all other figures concerning the use of books in 
libraries be adapted to circumstances and be al- 
ways precisely giveninthe reports; the classifica 
tion should be mentioned and the growth and 
entire use of libraries stated, every library being 
of course at liberty to add further subdivisions 

My thoughts rise to much greater heights when 
I venture to consider the possibility of an agree- 
ment between all civilized countries as to the pro- 
duction of printed catalogs of their book treas- 
ures and the literature of their specialities. At 
present it seems as if each nation were advancing 
by itself, with the necessary consequence that 
every country prints a great number of titles, 
which are later reported in the large catalogs 
of other countries. How much money and labor, 
as well as space in libraries is lost thereby, is 
easily seen. I would here at least give expres- 
sion to the wish that some method might be 
found for an international division of labor, 
whereby the increased application of labor would 
decrease the work of the librarians of individ- 
ual countries. In accordance with the subject 
assigned to me, I have here confined my paper 
to a few definite suggestions that can easily be 
carried out. The profit derived by a visitor toany 
great exposition, such as the Chicago World's 
Fair, is rarely confined to a realization of certain 
important details, but is pre-eminently due to the 
strong impulse and fresh knowledge received, to 
inspire future thinking and planning. Realizing 
this fact, it has been my desire, although unable 
personally to attend the Congress of Librarians 
held in Chicago, to give some expression to the 
general sentiments aroused in my mind as to the 
possibilities of future work and usefulness fore- 
shadowed by the fact of an international con- 
gress of librarians. The gathering of library 
workers from all countries into a general congress 
points tocommon aims in our work and the foster- 
ing of intellectual development in the collection, 
arrangement, and preparation of all literary treas- 
ures. May we be strengthened in the inclination 
and the will to mutually aid each other, as far as 
it may be possible, in the pursuit of those aims, 
and may we be confirmed in the conviction that 
we can travel the road leading to them, together, 
at least in part —i.¢., the conviction that we can 
use the same means in our work, 
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THE OTIS LIBRARY, NORWICH, CONN. 


By JONATHAN TRI 


rus institution was founded in 1850, by the 
late Joseph Otis, who presented the building to 


a self- perpetuating board of trustees, subject how- | 


ever,to the use and occupancy of the second 


floor by the Second Congregational Church, for | 


a pastor’s library. Norwich was thus furnished 
with a library occupying a floor-space of 28 x 38 
feet, supported by the income of about $700 
given by the founder in his will. From the be- 
ginning it was, of course, found necessary to 
establish fees for the use of books, under which 
system the library led a quiet life, the monotony 
of which was varied at times by devices for rais 


ing money, and by the closing of the doors for 


occasional periods of six months or more for the 
purpose of cataloging, in one instance, and for 
the purpose of awaiting the support of the publi 
in another instance. 

In 1881 a most welcome legacy of about 
$14,000 was received from the estate of the late 
Dr. Daniel T. Coit, the income of which was 


devoted entirely to the purchase of books. A 
gift of $1000 under similar conditions had been 
previously received from the late Charles B. Ros- 
well, of West Hartford. These endowments 
were a great financial relief to the institution. 
It was expected that a new interest on the part 


of the public could be created by raising the stand- | 
| the trustees took active measures to secure the 


ard of the institution, and bringing forward new 
books in various classes of literature. The re- 


sult was disappointing. The select few who paid | 


for their privileges wanted only such books as 
they had been in the habit of using, and the 
many who might have used books of other de- 
scriptions remained outside the doors. It was 
still, in a certain sense, a proprietary library, 
with its traditional class of supporters ; and no 
amount of heralding new books could make 
it otherwise. Another decade of existence only 
revealed an accumulation of books for which 
there was no room, and a gradual falling off in 
the number of patrons. In 1891 the town had 
grown to a population of 25,000, the library had 
grown to 19,000 volumes, while the patrons had 
grown smaller in number, until they had dwin- 
dled to New York's numerical standard of aris- 
tocracy, 400. 

[hen it was that a member of the board of 
trustees, convinced that radical measures were 
needed, moved to make the library free for one 


year, supporting his convictions by guarantee- | ops and approves itself to the trustees, 


MBULL, Li?rarian 


ing to provide the necessary funds by a pop- 
ular subscription, to which it was only neces- 
sary for him to contribute generously, as the 
subscription proved a popular one in every 
sense. 

rhe result of the change was surprising. With- 
in ro months more than 3000 people were using 
the library. The institution had awakened from 
something like a sleep of 40 years, 

Chief among the revelations resulting from 
this change was the fact that the library was ut- 
terly inadequate for the purpose. To meet the 
manifest needs, two of the trustees guaranteed 
the sum of $7500 upon condition that an ad- 
ditional sum of $10,000 should be raised by 
popular subscription. This sum, with an ad- 
litional $1000, has been raised, a comparative 
ly large extension, 38 x 58 feet, has been added to 
the building, and the library isonce more opened 

a free public library, with a town appropria 
tion to meet itscurrent expenses. To secure the 
first appropriation, it was necessary first to apply 
to the state legislature for a bill authorizing the 
measure, and next to apply to a special town 
meeting for the appropriation. This was granted 
in a meeting of about 200 citizens, without de- 
bate, and with only two dissenting votes. It is 


hoped that this unanimity was spontaneous; but 


attendance of the friends of the cause, by throw- 
ing open the remodelled library for the inspec- 
tion of the public just before the time of the 
meeting; and by widely distributing circulars 
setting forth the claims of a free library upon the 
town of Norwich. In October, an annual ap- 
propriation was asked, and granted by unanimous 
The difficulties of state legislation and the 


vot 
first and second vote of the town have been 


e. 
overcome, and the library has registered, from 
June 1 to Nov. 8, 2467 readers, with an average 
daily circulation in June of 145, July 193, August 
210, Sept. 251, and Oct. 255 volume 

As our library only opened June 1, it is im 

y»ssible togive an accurate idea of the character 
of the books used. We aim particularly to help 
our public schools, and our mechanics and arti- 
sans who look for practical reading in connection 
with their occupations, though we try to keep in 
mind the wants of all classes of readers, expect- 
ing to cater to the taste of the public as it devel- 
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We consider the Otis now 
launched on its new career. A bequest of $15,000 
from the late William W. Backus is an encourag- 
ing feature in this career. 

The facts I have very hastily and inadequately 


stated speak for themselves in showing the dif- 


Library fairly 


THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY AND 


By W: F. Poore, LL.D., 


Tue leading purpose in the preparation of this 
address was to consider the relations of the uni- 
versity library to university education. I wished 
to show that the study of bibliography and of 
the scientific methods of using books should 
have an assured place in the university curricu- 
lum; that a wise and professional bibliographer 
should be a member of the faculty and have a 
part in training all the students; that the library 
should be his class-room; and that all who go 
forth into the world as graduates should have 
such an intelligent and practical knowledge of 
books as will aid them in their studies through 
life, and the use of books be to them a perpetual 
delight and refreshment. Books are wiser than 
any professor and all the faculty; and they can 
be made to give up much of their wisdom to the 
student who knows where to go for it, and how 
to extract it. 

I do not mean that the university student 
should know the contents of all the most useful 
books; but I do mean that he should know of 
their existence, what they treat of, and what they 
do for him. He should know what are the most 
important general reference-books which will 
answer not only his own questions, but the mul- 
titude of inquiries put to him by less-favored as- 
sociates who regard him as an educated man 
If the question arises as to the existence, author- 
ship, or title of a book, an educated man should 
know the catalogs or bibliographies by which he 
can clear up the doubt immediately. The words 
Watt, Larousse, Quérard, 
Kayser, Hinrichs, Meyer, Hain, and Vapereau, 
He 
should know the standard writers on a large 
He should be familiar with 


Graesse, Hoefer, 


should not be unmeaning sounds to him. 


variety of subjects. 
the best method by which the original investiga- 
When he 
has found it, he appreciates for the first time 
He 
finds himself a literary or scientific worker, and 


tion of any topic may be carried on. 


what books are for, and how to use them, 


* Extracts from the Phi Beta Kappa Address at the 
893 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill., June r4 
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ference between a free library and a subscription 
library in a small, or comparatively small, town 
orcity. Our legislature has now passed a bil 
providing for state aid to free libraries. 
ticut has moved rather slowly in this direction, 


Connec- 


but is moving surely. 


THE UNIVERSITY CURRICULUM.* 


Newberry Library, Chicago. 


that books are the tools of his profession. It is 


one of the most delightful and inspiring incidents 
in a student's experience when he has discovered 
a key to the treasury of knowledge, a metho: 
by which he can do useful and practical work 
and that he has a function in life. No person 
has any claim to beascholar until he can conduct 
such an original investigation with ease and 
This facile proficiency does not come 


Where else 


pleasure. 
by intuition, nor from the clouds. 
is it to be taught, if not in the college or uni- 
versity? With it, a graduate is prepared to 
grapple with his professional studies, to succeed 
in editorial work, or in any literary or scientific 
pursuit for which he may have the taste and 
| qualification. 
It is a well-known fact, and one regretted by 
the wisest educators, that the great majority of 
the students of the colleges and universities of 
the country graduate with very little knowledge 
Hlow 


remedied is a question easier 


the evil can be 
than 
Any scheme which may be proposed 


of books or of their use. 
to ask to 
answer. 
is so 


meets with this objection: the curriculum 


full it is not possible to increase it. This objec- 
tion furnishes me with the opportunity and a 
justification, if one be needed, for a discussion 
of the modern university curriculum. 

The attentive observer of higher education ha: 
seen within the past two decades a marked im- 
provement in college and university instruction, 
and in the direction I have already indicated. 
More thought is now given to the subject by ripe 
scholars and experienced educators than ever 
before ; and yet there is abroad a feeling of un 
rest, and an impression that our educational sys 


tem is passing through a transition period from 


one which was exceedingly faulty to some idea 
method as yet undeveloped, and still in the 
future. ..+ 

To those of us who graduated 10, or 


years ago, books, outside of the text-books used, 
had no part in our education. 
er quoted, recommended, or mentioned by the 


They were nev 


| 
i 
} 
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instructors inthe class-room. As I remember it, 
Vale College Library might as well have beer 
in Wethersfield or Bridgeport as in New Haven 
so far as the students in those days were con- 
cerned. The college socicties, however, sup- 
ported and managed wholly by the under- 
graduates, had good libraries, and here was 


where the students, and the professors besides, 





found their general reading. I was fortunate in 


being connected with one of these libraries, and 
there I began the study of bibliography, but 


? 


never had the slightest assistance from any mem- 





ber of the faculty. here were no elementary 


oks on the subject, and hence by groping 
alone through the book-shelves | picked uy 
some knowledge of books and acquired tast 
which I have not been able to throw off to th 
day. How much easier could I 
journey if I had found blazed trees along the 
way and a guide who had travelled the path be- 
fore me 
During the past 20 years there has been a 
great advance in the study of bibliography inthe 
leading universities. Among these may be es- 
i 


pecially mentioned Johns Hopkins, Yale, Har- 


ard, Cornell, and Michigan. Good work isal 
being done in other institutions. None of the 
universities named have as yet quite come upt 
the high standard of having a professor of bib- 

graphy, but they are moving in that direction 
In several universities the librarians give lectures 
yn bibliography and instruction to classes in the 
use of books. The development already reached is 
seen in the rapid increase of these libraries in the 
accession of the latest and best works on all the 
subjects taught in the university; by the profes 
sors citing these books, calling attention to then 
taking them into the class-room, and by this 
method instructing the students to make for 
themselves an independent and original investi 
gation of any subject. As the work has been 
going on money has been liberally contributed 
by the friends of the institutions for erecting 
suitable library buildings, and procuring the ne 
essary books. 

[he question is sometimes asked Why 


not the public,and more especially men of wealth 


take more interestin higher education Noth- 
ing more readily appealstothe popularsympathy 
than work of this kind, or forms a firmer | 1 of 
fraternity between the university and | nT 








munity at large. The great universities which 


keep their hands on the popular pulse are those 
Ww receive great endowments from private 
nun e. Onsome special subjects of uni 
v ect ¢ ror the lar tha € h 
complete ect f recent books as some of 
the iversit t ¢ Writers who w il have 
access the most al ant aterials must visit 
these libraries. | what method can a great 

iversity exert eficent fluence and 
ret he affect ’ ) athy f owt 
graduate 

I p rity i universit e depended 
Ww yu m the rofession reputat of it 
ins ctors Now the le g estions relate 
the ara nd value ts library rhe 
presence ofa large body of p graduate students 


an inspiring feature of university life, and to the 
public a guaranty of the high scholarshij d 
superior educa ynaladv tages of the institutior 
These students cannot be secured and ret ¢ 
ss they have B34 i large and we 
furt ed library 
One of the most interesting features of 1 erm 
eneficence is, that much of it has been de 
voted to the endowment and support of libraries 
and vet the university raric fthe West have 
not had their due share. The Northwestern 
ersity Library, through the generosity « c 
venerable v president of P ’ 
seers, has received a ary fund, which in the 
car tut ¢ t ' ‘ vi t er ‘ 
n me; an he | ASO git t { 
urds the construction of e O gt I t 
to « e that ' } 
ant re not s ied rl 
I ge ef nent for the 
of history, literature, natur 
science, political and so¢ sciet the arts. at 
ther departments, which w ¢ ble the ‘ 
fessors and students of the u ersity to kee; 
abreast of the latest development of literar 
scientific progres The larger the endowment 
the better. If Ist { name the sum I the 
was necessary it would probably be thought 
travagant ; but " not be larger than t 
friends ol the er eas estow ¢ 
hope that the « ¢ f the new bu % 
. e the begin ° of a larger ve mane ef 
the rt urces at ef f f the Nort} ter 
University I rat 
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CARE OF NEWSPAPERS IN THE MASSA- 
CHUSETTS STATE LIBRARY, 
From the Boston Herald 


One of the new features of the state library, 
when it is moved to its quarters in the new 
State House extension, will be the acco:nmoda 
tions furnished for daily and weekly new;papers 
and their readers. This is due to the good judg- 
ment of Mr. Tillinghast, the librarian, a veteran 
newspaper man. 

Ihe newspaper-room will be off from the main 
gallery, but the plan is to have tables along the 
side of the gallery, so that the bound volumes of 
the papers, which are very heavy, may be brought 
there for consultation. This part of the library 
will be in charge of an attendant, for the public if 
they get a chance will cut out a piece of the news- 
paper on the sly, spoiling the file. 

Ihe bound volumes of the papers will be kept 
on sliding shelves. Each volume will lie flat on 
a separate shelf of its own, running in and out on 
rollers. The upright divisions of the shelves 
into sections will be made to turn also, so that 
everything which the heavy book can touch while 
being taken out or put back will turn. 

Mr, Tillinghast has discontinued the practice 
of binding the newspaper files in leather, and has 
them all bound now in canvas. 

There are now some 800 to goo newspaper 
volumes in the state library, and in the new quar- 
ters there will be accommodations for about 
3000 volumes. The shelves will reach to a 
height of ro feet. At present the library is keep- 
ing files of all the Boston daily papers, though it 
has not always done this. It keeps also a few 
dailies from other parts orthe state. A number 
of country weeklies are also taken. 

The files of most of the country papers are 
defective and generally they are in bad shape. 
Sometimes the proprietors of the paperdo not re- 
alize the importance of keepinga perfect file. In- 
stances are known where the file was broken for 
the sake of accommodating some customer. He 
wanted the paper, and the office gave him the 
last copy of the issue in question, reserving noth- 
ing for the file. Many of the papers which are 
received by the library are sent free by the pub- 
lishers, and thus the keeping of a file for that 
paper is insured. 

A few papers outside of Massachusetts are 
taken. It is not intended to make a collection of 
representative papers of the entire country, but 
primarily of Massachusetts only. It is a local 
newspaper collection, and accumulates rapidly. 
Che country weeklies which are taken do not ac- 
cumulate as rapidly as the dailies. With only 
52 papers for the entire year, several years can 
be bound in one volume,and then not be as large 
as the six months’ volume of a daily paper. 

Newspapers are appreciated in the use of the 
library, just as they are appreciated by the public 
in comparison with books for every-day reading 
[he newspaper files are in almost constant use, 
and are destined to be used still more freely. 
rhis prospective use is due to the enterprise of 
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Mr. Tillinghast in procuring the passage of a 
law by the legislature in 1892 to permit the mak- 
ing of an index of the current events of the times 
as published in the newspapers. There is noth- 
ing like it in the country, outside of Massachu- 
setts, as far as is known. Every newspaper 
which comes into the State Library is read, a card 
index of events is kept, and all the important 
things in the papers are indexed. Several papers 
may have accounts of the same event, but the in- 
dex refers to only the best. This fixes the date, 
and if the searcher of the files wishes to look in 
the other papers it will be easy. 

A year ago last June the keeping of this news- 
paper index was begun. It is not expected that 
its value will begin to be appreciated till it has 
been in existence four or five years. 

Accounts of Massachusetts associations, impor- 
tant new public buildings, and leading events ar« 
indexed. Some events which are deemed of no 
account at the time will doubtless turn out some 
time to be of historical importance, and occasion- 
ally the index will fail the searcher. But,at the 
least, here are a large number of events which 
seemed important at the time, and to that extent 
the index is of value. 

One subject which is particularly followed is 
politics. The index was begun in June, 1892, 
and already there are 32 cards devoted to Gov. 
Russell, to mention of his speeches, letters, mes- 
sages,and soon. If any one wants to write a life 
of Russell he cannot do the subject justice with 
out learning what is in these files. ‘There are 25 
cards referring to events connected with Grover 
Cleveland. The letters which he wrote during 
the last campaign are all indexed here. Particular 
care is given to indexing letters and documents 
which are signed, for there may be demand for 
them, either to vindicate or to confound a political 


opponent. 
In repeated instances the cards have at once 
put the searcher on the right track when his 


memory had him on the wrong line of search 
For instance, some prominent Republican wanted 
to find what Gov. Russell said in a certain speech 
in February. The index showed at once that the 
speech in question was delivered in May, and 
thus a long and perhaps fruitless search through 
newspapers files was saved. 

Still another line of newspaper mention, for 
which the reader keeps out a watchful eye, is 
the origin of slang phrases which are likely 
to spread into current speech. 

People are not free to go and help themselves 
to the cards. The reason for this is the necessity 
for the protection of the lists. Among the cards 
are those, for instance, which point directly to 
the accounts of the absconding of Judge Eben S. 
Hutchinson and to the disappearance of Mood) 
Merrill. Suppose some friends of those men 
should try to destroy the facility with which 
their transactions could be hunted up in the 
newspaper files, they would be likely to steal the 
cards from the drawers. 

Mr. Tillinghast does not index editorial mat- 
ter unless it is of exceptional nature, but aims to 
keep only an index of current events. 
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SOME ECONOMICAL FEATURES OF 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
essa l dso, brarian, Los Angele wb/ie 


in The A» 


Tuat the advancement of the public-library 
system has not kept pace with other education- 
al movements in the last 20 years is due to 
several causes. The character of the institution 
refuses to adapt itself to machine politics, and 
the consequence has been a universal belittling 
policy, and a determined opposition to the grant- 
ing of funds for the support of public libraries, 
since expenditures could not be made to serve 
political ends ; and the apportionment of funds 
being optional, the city council or governing 
board has taken care that the smallest possible 
amount is allowed. In addition to this the 
system has been weighed down by professional 
ind traditional impedimenta ; there has been a 
lack of method and of helpful organization 

The work of the library association has a 
complished much improvement, but has not 
developed library principles or original exper 
ments, having confined its work in a large 
measure to methods of cataloging and indexing, 
on the hypothesis that the public must be kept 
from direct access to the books. Library archi- 
tecture has been discussed and has been developed 
with the same object in view. Administrative 
questions have had very little serious and 
systematic consideration, despite the fact that 
as libraries grow in size, the expenditures for 
books steadily decrease and administrative ex- 
penses increase, until in the case of the larger 
libraries the book expenditures are but one- 
fourth of the total resources. 

In addition to these drawbacks, there has not 
been a full appreciation of the highest function 
of the public library of to-day, which lies in its 
power to add to the fast-diminishing store of 
human pleasure, to be a means of overcoming 
the intemperance of work. Librarians have as- 
sisted the misunderstanding by constantly dep- 
recating the reading of fiction or any literature 
that might be read for amusement, the aim be- 
ing to report a decrease in the percentage of 
‘* light reading’ from year to year, and this in- 
sistence against fiction has furnished a weapon 
to be used against the support of public libraries. 

The objective aim has been to supply the 
needs of the student, the one person who, by 
virtue of his title, is least to be considered ; since 
to the student books are his working materials, 
and he seldom depends on the resources of a 
public library.* The endeavor to fix the stand- 
ard of usefulness by means of this minority has 
created a strife in which the real capacity of 
the library remains almost undeveloped. With 
constantly increasing financial resources, i 
dividual experimentation, and a growing 
dependence of tradition, the time is coming for 
the enlargement of some of its social and eco- 
nomical possibilities. ... 








(* We must take issue with the writer on this point. 
Whether the student deserves attention or not we will 
not discuss, but we can affirm that three-quarters of a 
the study requiring books is done in public libraries 
Eps. L, 1.) 
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A new social danger has developed { 
ast 20 years in the crowding of life in few 
entres, the abandonment of farms and far: 
fe, and the ensuing congestion in cities rt 
cause is admittedly in the lack of relaxation, the 
want of opportunity for intellectual improvement 
and of such amusement as rural life mightaftord 
Efforts towards a cure have resulted inthe annu 
expenditure of millions for charities, both put 





and private. Hospitals, jails, reformatories have 
been increased in the cities, but there has bee 
istonishingly little done to counteract the cause 
at its inception. England has in a slight measure 
ndertaken the work, and the ‘* people’s palaces" 
are the result of the effort; but the American 
public does not take kindly to charity thus ay 


ed, and it is worth considering what institu 
tions May be developed, ncer our system otf 
taxation, to increase the rational proport 


between work and relaxation 

Ihe most logical centre of h possibilities 
1 public library. The dignity and power 
books in the concrete is a lever to move the mas 
The roughest ‘*‘ hoodlum" will lower his voice 


and take off his hat on entering a real publi 
library ; for it represents to his understanding 
that by some process he is owner here of a vali 

able tangible property, and has a full share in its 
privileges in common with the highest or richest 
fo be able to establish the realization of respon 

sibility reduces the problem immeasurably, and 
no church or other institution has the power 

Yet at this very point the most serious opposi 

tion to the library system has been developed, on 
the score that a library offered a loafing-place for 
all the idlers in a city ; but if the library did no 
more than become the recognized loafing-centre 
of a city, its existence on that basis would be 
warranted. ... 

It is to be regretted that almost universally 
this very opportunity for developing usefulness 
and influence has been discouraged, and all sorts 
of obstacles, under the guise of safeguards, have 
been devised to separate the books from the 
people, to lessen the responsibility of ownership, 
and frown upon any use of books except for se 
rious purposes. So far has this been carried 
out that there are not five large public libraries 
in the United States that admit the public direct- 
ly to the book-shelves. 

To steal a book seems a species of crime not 
to be treated by ordinary methods of precaution 
and punishment; and more money and energy 
are expended in one year for guarding books 
from possible loss in a library than would pay 
for the real loss in many years, with the exercise 
of no more care than any merchant uses in the 
transaction of his business. When the publi: 
have had reason to feel the ownership in a public 
library that is said to be theirs, the danger is 
still further reduced. The outcome of this po! 
icy has been the undue prominence given to 
catalogs; the whole library edifice has come 
be regarded as resting on this foundation, when, 
as a matter of fact, a catalog at its best is an un 
reliable, misleading, uninteresting, and minor in- 
fluence considered as an agent in the enlargement 
of the scope of practical usefulness, Catalogs 
} have been forced into the place of intelligent 
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who would in some measure have 
mitigated the mooted k incurred in the hand- 

ig of ind they ght about a 
mechanical system in many large that 
mplete stagnation, 
mm of the library is 


} 
D 


human guides 


books have bre 
aries 
results in « 

rhe m 
than the mere circulation of 
direct power to cultivate and 
te tual and material advance of its community. 
Interest in national and local questions, artistic, 
political, industrial, should promptly be taken 
alvantage of, and books and newspaper clippings, 

istrations, laid before the public, who by this 
means are furnished with collated, unbiassed data, 
and saved expensive individual! experiments. 

A city adopting a street-improvement system 
should have for guidance the resuit of experi 
ments made, not years ago, but the week before, 
the library to col 


$Si more 


important 
it should be 


foster the in- 


»0ks; 


the 


ind should expect to look to the l- 
ect arrange such materials for reference 
By posting of plays, comparative 

ticism, illustrations, biographies, and histori- 

| information in the anticipation of a coming 
framatic or musical event, the library creates 
an opportunity for the development of apprecia- 
re of a high order in the use of 


and 


li 
SiS 


scores, 


tion and cultu 
books. 
Parents, teachers, and librariansare continually 
holding endless discussions as to how to curtail 
the reading of estimated trashy and: flabby litera- 


ture; but the question of what is to take its 
place as a recreation is left to solve itself. What 
is to be done with the boy in a crowded city 


when the books are taken from him on the ground 
of being only amusing? Let the library meet 
the demand for the hundreds and thousands of 
volumes of this style of literature, with a pro- 
portionate number of sets of tennis, croquet, 
footballs, baseballs, in-door games, magic-lans 
terns, and the whole paraphernalia of healthy, 
wholesome amusement that is quite as much out of 
reach of the average boy and girl as are books 
and there will be a material addition to the 
brary membership and a corresponding decrease 
of “ petty offenders.” In combination with such 
a distribution is the library ownership of play- 
Almost the only extension of the li- 


grounds 
brary has been in the direction of ‘* branches, 
iniversally cumbersome and expensive, repeating 
ind emphasizing the faults of the central institu- 
tion. The delivery system from one main stock 
has been adopted in a limited way, but its ad- 
mirable qualifications are being more generally 
recognized. However, its greatest influence for 
good must be in its adoption in connection with 
country libraries; and when this means dis- 
ributing, to the most remote farm, the advan- 
tages of learning, culture, and amusement that 
cluster about a well-equipped public library, then 
will the ambition of the farm-bred boy and girl 
to live in the city be modified. With reasonable 
postal regulations, country libraries will as easily 
extend their usefulness as the city institutions. 
A better understanding and broader spirit would 
have taken place in the library system, if evena 
small portion of the lavish expenditures of the 
government Bureau of Education had been di- 
rected to this important division of education. 

Che public-library movement has not been 
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ollicially rec uraged in o1 
or two instances due to personal interest and ex 
ertion by the head of the department. The Con 
gressional Library has never, in any way, fulfille 
its mission as a national library to the country at 
and in the library where the biblio 
graphical and cataloging features might have 
been carried to their highest and fullest concey 
lance of every |i- 
matter of pride that 
were unnecessary, 


contents of the 


gnized or en save 


ouc 





brary, it has been thought a 
to books 
knew the entire 


indexes and aids 


since one man 
library. 

lo such a policy is due the great waste of 
money and energy in library administration, in 
the expensive duplication of work and material. 

lhere is need of a readjustment in estimatin 
the capabilities of a collection of books, placed 
in the hands of the people, and serving as a nu 


| cleus for additions in any direction that tend: 
to increase intelligence and happines 
JOHN GUTENBERG AND THE EARL\ 


| how the publishing business, 


li- 
feo : all ens sities , 
cells in cultivating calligraphy and later the il 


PRINTERS. 


Tue subject of Dr. Poole’s familiar talk of an 
hour before the Chicago Library Club, on Oct. 
5 (see p. 477) was John Gutenberg and the 


Early Printers,” which he prefaced by an account 


of books and book-making before the inven 
tion of typography How the art of book- 


making began in Greece was then described; how 
it was improved in Rome by the employment 
of a multitude of slaves as calligraphers ; and 
1e reporting of 
speeches by shorthand, and the publication of a 
daily newspaper, the Acta Diurna, continued 
for many centuries, were carried on. By the 
sacking of Rome by the barbarians in the 5th 
century all this came to an end, and the Dark 
Ages arrived. The ignorance of the 
time, and the work of the monks in their quiet 


‘) 


al 
tl 


“‘ 


SHOCK IDE 


lumination of their books; the slow dawning of 
art in the making of playing-cards, the pictures 
of saints, and block-books, were touched upon; 


| and then the speaker came to the period when 


|} the world 


was ready to receive joyfully the 
greatest mechanical invention ever made by 
man. Nearly every nation in Europe, at one 
time or another, has set up a claim for one of 


| its citizens as being the inventor, or as having 








contributed to the same. Perhaps more books 
have been written on the subject, and often with 
much asperity of temper, than on any other; but 
the later facts developed, and the best modern 
criticism, prove that no one has any claim to 
honor for the invention except John Gutenberg, 
of whose personal history we know much less 
than we could desire. The little we know of him 
is mainly from the official records of the law 
suits in which he was a party, but they, so far 
as they go, are authentic. To him belongs the 
credit of first conceiving the idea of printing 
from movable type, of inventing the process of 
making metal type, of making printers’ ink, and 
of perfecting the whole process by which the 
Gutenberg Bible of 1455 was made — a book 
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which in beauty of execution and exactness in 
typographical details has hardly a rival among 
the later issues of the press. The most remark- 
able feature of the invention was his original 
method of casting metal type, which is substan- 
tially the method which is used at this day, and 
which in its principles the ingenuity of more 
than four centuries has not been able to improve. 
Dr. Poole showed a modern hand-mould, with 
the punches, the matrix, and the type, which 
were the same as those depicted in books on 
printing 300 years ago, and the same as were 
used by Gutenberg. An outline was given of 
John Gutenberg’s life, the 14 years he was 
secretly employed in developing his invention, 
when he returned from Strasburg to Mentz, and 
began work on his great Bible; and his business 
relations with John Fust, his money-lender and 
partner, who, when the Bible was completed in 
1455, foreclosed on the inventor, took the whole 
property into his possession, and continued the 
business with his son-in-law, Peter Schoeffer, as 
partner. 

The rapid spread of the art over the countries 
of Europe was then described, and sketches giv- 
en of the most eminent printers. Mr. Blades 
and other writers have stated that the early in 
terest in printing was chiefly manifested in 
France and the Netherlands, which is an error. 
The chief interest was in Italy. From original 
Statistics prepared by Dr. Poole, he stated that 
from 1455 to 1500 printing was introduced into 
206 towns and cities of Europe, and that the to- 
tal number of master-printers was 1190. In It- 
aly books were printed in 6g towns by 664 
printers;-in Germany in 39 towns and by 14 
printers; in France in 28 towns and by 1!99 
printers; and in the Netherlands, in 23 towns 
and by 54 printers. The number of printers in 
Italy is surprising : in Venice there were 201; in 
Milan 60; in Bologna 43; in Rome 41; in Florence 
37, etc. A list of the principal authors whose 
works were printed before 1500, with the number 
of their works and the editions of each, was 
shown. Cicero leads with 303 separate issues. 
Of the Gutenberg Bible, which for nearly oO 
years was lost sight of, until found by De Bure 
in the Mazarin Library, in 1760, a historical nar- 
rative was given, and a record of all the sales and 
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prices it brought siace that time. It appears tha, 
31 copies are known, of which six are on vellumt 
and 25 on paper. Four of the vellum copies 
and 17 of the paper copies are in public li- 
braries, and they will never be offered at publi 

sale, There are, therefore, only 10 copies in 
private hands, and from this small stock future 
owners of the precious book must procure their 
copies. There is no prospect of the book becon 

ing cheaper. A list was shown giving the pres 
ent location and owners of all the known copies. 


A LIST OF PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 


G. HEDELER, of Leipsic, in sending out sample 
sheets of the American portion of his projected 
list of private libraries, writes 

‘** A little time ago I took the liberty of asking 
you to favor me with details of the approximate 
number of volumes, the specialty, and other 
characteristics of your private library. I am 
most desirous of having these details for the ‘ List 
of important private libraries of all countries,’ 
which Iam now preparing as a supplement to 
the ‘ List of public libraries of all countries,’ 
compiled by Royal Librarian Richter, and just 
completed by me. This new compilation will 
begin with American private libraries, and the 
accompanying specimen page will give an idea 
of the plan of the work. 

‘*To enable me to publish the particulars of 
your library with the desirable accuracy, I would 
now beg you to furnish me by return mail with 
the details asked for; by so doing you will incur 
no expense or obligation, but may, on the con- 
trary, be assured of my gratitude. Should you 
at the same time be able to give me the names 
of the owners of other notable private libraries, 
you would place me under a further obligation, 
and I shall always be happy to reciprocate your 
kindness, if I can in any way be of service to 
you,” 

Four extracts from the ‘‘specimen page” are 
given below In the originalsample there are, in 
parallel columns with the description in English, 
like descriptions in French and German, which 
are here omitted. This sample appeared in the 
Export Journal, Vol. VI., and will be continued. 


f a ute Labvrarte 
Vo For the most part (about ooo vols 
4,300 classical German literature, comme: 


taries thereon, history of German lit 
erature, Sagas, Teutonic and Classica 
Mythology, Biographies, Politics, S 

ivlogy, et« Americana. Prof. Deiler 
is the first investigator and historian of 
the German settiements on the lower 
Mississippi 


Astronomy, Terrestr. Physics 


Miscellaneous Library consisting of 

1 and rare Bibles, Missals,etc. Many 
rare editions in the original Greek, 
Latin, Persian, German, Fren h, and 
ltalian languages. Besides many first 
editions of English and American au- 
thors, a large number of which are ex- 
tra illustrated. 

Perhaps 3000 titles on China and 
Eastern Asia. Books of general inter 
est on history, literature, etc., mastly in 
English. Also perhaps so vols, in Chi- 
nese and Japanese, chiefly illustrated 
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American Librarp Association. 


THE “MODEL LIBRARY." 

On November 1, 1893, the ‘‘ Model Library,” 
prepared by the A. L. A. and exhibited at Chi- 
cago, became the property of the Bureau of 
Education, the supervision of the A. L. A. ceas- 
ing on that date. By agreement the library is 
to be deposited at Washington as a part of the 


permanent exhibit of the bureau. 


State Library Associations. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE LIBRARY A ICIA TION 


A MEETING of the New Hampshire Library | 


Association, was held at the chapel of the Con- 
gregational Society in Littleton, N. H., on Fri- 
day morning, September 15, at 10 o'cl 

In the absence of a president, vice-president 
and secretary, Josiah H. Whittier, of Rochester, 
of the executive committee, called the meeting 
to order. Rev. Lucius Waterman, D.D., of 
Littleton, member of the board of trustees ot 
the Littleton Public Library, made an address 
of welcome to the association, to which Mr. 
Whittier, in behalf of the association, responded 
in appropriate terms. Albert S. Batchellor, of 
Littleton, was chosen temporary secretary. The 
following-named persons, being present, were 
elected to membership by vote of the associa- 
tion: Lucius Waterman, D.D., Rev. Melven J. 
Allen (formerly assistant librarian of Amherst 
College), Rev. Roscoe Sanderson, Anna L 
Brackett, Mandana A. Parker, Caroline A. Mer- 
rill, Fannie Merrill, Eliza J. Sawyer, Chas. L. 
Clay, Delia Mitchell, all of Littleton; Rev. 
Andrew J. Eastman, Leah F. Eastman, Fran- 
conia; C. Edward Wright, Whitefield; Ellen M. 
Burns, Lancaster; Rev. Cassander C. Sampson, 
Tilton; C. C. Rounds, Ph.D., principal of State 
Normal School, Plymouth; and Flora J. Miles, 
Carroll. Rev. C. C. Sampson was chosen tem- 
porary president. 

Mr. Batchellor discussed the importance of 
collecting and preserving in libraries the local 
literature of each vicinity. 

A paper on *‘ The library movement in New 
Hampshire,” by Miss Louise Fitz, of Newton, 
Mass., was read by Dr. Waterman, It treated 
the subject historically, and contained many 
valuable suggestions for the improvement of 
libraries and the extension of the field in which 
they are now effective. 

A paper by James F. Brennan, of Peterborough, 
was submitted, which was an exhaustive and con- 
vincing statement of the claim that the library 
at Peterborough is the first free public town 
library supported by public taxation, and open 
to the public use without membership in any 
association, or payment of special assessments or 
membership fees as prerequisites to its use. In 
short, Mr. Brennan showed that it was the 
first free public town library in the modern and 
true meaning of the term. (See p. 482 

The work of the State Commission, the needs 
of local libraries, and methods of administra- 
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tion, were then discussed by Dr. Rounds, C. 
E. Wright, J. H. Whittier, Olin S. Davis, Fiora 
J. Miles, Rev. A. J. Eastman, and Dr. Water- 
man. 

Mr. Olin S. Davis, of Lakeport, in discussing 
the needs of local libraries, spoke of various 
means by which he thought the usefulness of the 
libraries of the state might be largely increased. 
He believed that the great need was education, 
self-sacrifice, hard work, and enthusiasm, and he 
outlined the work that he thought might be ac- 
complished through the four existing agencies - 
the New Hampshire Library Association, the 
New Hampshire State Library, the Library 
Commission, and the press of the state. He 
urged that meetings of the association should 
be held in every part of the state, so that all 
might be interested and helped; that library 
clubs should be organized so that no one need go 
far to attend the meetings of his club, and that 
librarians should be encouraged to visit other li- 
raries and compare methods. The State Library 
information as to the 


should secure and record 
work and equipment of all the libraries of the 
state. It might well be used as a medium of ex- 


changing books and an exhibit of library appli- 
ances, forms, and methods similar to the one at 
the World’s Fair should be started at the State 
Library and increased as opportunity offered. 
It would also be well for the state to provide 
small collections of standard books to be loaned to 
the smaller libraries, changing them from one li 
brary toanother after proper time. Carefully an- 
notated lists of such collections could be printed 
in such quantities that they could be freely dis- 
tributed. They would serve as valuable reading- 
lists to large libraries. Mr. Olin said that 
much good had already been accomplished by 
the Library Commission, but as much more could 
be effected by preparing and distributing fre- 
quently circulars about approved methods of 
administration. Not only members of the com- 
mission, but successful librarians in this and 
other states, might prepare practical notes for 
such distribution. The commission should act 
as a bureau of information and seek questions on 
every detail of library management. If the 
right person could be found it might be well to 
appoint a superintendent of libraries who would 
give all his time to visiting libraries and aiding 
in their improvement. Arrangements should be 
made so thatacopy of the LIBRARY JOURNAI 
could be sent regularly to every free library in 
the state. There were many aids in library work 
that were not known to many librarians. The 
commission should endeavor to have every li- 
brary supplied with as many of these aids as 
possible. Every librarian or library should be a 
member of the American Library Association. 
Poole’s Index and the American Library Index 
should be found in any large library, and the “Cat- 
alog of the A. L. A. Model Library,”’ shown at 
the World’s Columbian Exposition, was recom- 
mended as a most useful guide in the selection 
of books that should be secured for every library 
in the state. The press of the state should also 
be used freely in arousing public interest. Edi- 
tors are usually willing to print short and well- 
| written articles about library matters. Notices 
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of meetings should be sent to all the newspapers 
in the territory to be reached and short reports 
prepared for publication alter the 
keeping the subject before 
friends would be obtained for the i 
ment,and funds were more likely to be secured 


meet i. DY 


the people many 


for the enlargement of libraries or the e1 n 
of needed buildings 
Mr. Batchellor, Dr. Waterman, and Jf. H. 


Whittier were appointed a committee to report 








resolutions in memory of Hon. John J. Bell, late 
president of the association, wl] recent death 
was formally announced 

Mr. Samp: having been calle froi ¢ 
meeting by other engagements, Mr. J. H. WI 
tier was chosen temporary president. 

Resolutions of regret on the death of Mr 
Bell were then passed, and after a vote extending 
the thanks of the association to the trustee 
the Littleton Public Library, to the local 1 
ber of the board of trustees of the State 
brary and to the Society of the Congregat al 
Church, the meeting was dissolved 

A. S. BATCHELLO ec. prot 
NEW JERSEY LIBRARY A 

rue fourth annual meeting of the New Jersey 
Library Association was held at the Jersey Cit; 
Library, Wednesday, October 25. 

he meeting was called to order by the 
president, Mr. G: W. Cole. After the v s 
reports were read the following officers we 


elected for the ensuing ycar 
Winchester; vice-presidents, ] 
Watson Cole, Martha F. 
Beatrice Winser; treasurer, Emma L. A 
An interesting discussion of the va 
f library publications foll 
then adjourned, and 
able hour inspecting the w« 
City Library. BEATRIC!I 





u 
wed The meeting 


the members spent 





rkings of the Jersey 
WINS!I Secreta 


Librarn Clubs 


fy Ai f R KX} 
rue twelfth regular 
1 at the Newberry Library 
cing the first meeting of the season 
ing was called to order by the president, 
Wickersham, at 8 p.m. 
The minutes of the sj al meeting held April 
6 at the Chicago University were read and ap- 


meeting of the ciub was 
hel October 
I 


ec 


proved, as were the minutes of the several me 
ings of the special reception and entertainment 
committee, appointed in the spring for the a 
commodation of the visiting librariansduring the 


Library Congress and meeting of the A. L. A. 
rhe secretary gave a brief report of the special 
entertainment by said committee 

which consisted in a tally-ho drive through Lin- 
coln Park and the South Town Boulevards t 

the Fair Grounds, and ina visit to Buffalo Bill's 
Wild West Show on July 18. The entertainment 


provided 


was highly enjoyed and greatly appreciated, as 
the general comments and a number of letters 


attested. 
Miss Katharine L, 


' 
both f 


Shi 


Vliet th 
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we! Ip recommendation of the executive 
c nittee, unanimously elected to membership. 
Dr. | le, the cc fp fectus loci, then 
foll d with an h s familiar talk on ** John 
Gutenbeig and the Early Printers, The re- 
marks were replete with information for libra- 
ty workers, and given in the ctor’s animated 
ear style [t was suggested that Dr. Poole 
1 write out his address and furnish his in 
esting statistics for publication See p. 474 
Mr. Haak Nyhuus, of the Public Library, 
followed Dr. Poole with an excellent paper, 


taloguing of Incunabula rhe pa- 


r t st g pe nality of the essayist, 
id presented a number of new points concerning 
this hig nteresting part of library work 


Mr 


points. 


’ sw requested to furnish his paper for 
ution, and it is to be hoped that it will ap 
4 ) the or f the b, the LipRARy 
AL, t near ture 
rhe progra f the meeting, as prepared 
I executive con tlee also contained a 
gener scussion of ins for profitable work 
ring the ensuing season,’ which was post- 
ned in v f the nparatively small at- 
I ee g rne t 


Ne State Library School 








| i 
”" 
” Cart ates must be not less than 
4 of ag and of recognized fitness and 
' I In 1893 graduates of registered col- 
¢ : e admitted witt t examination as 
f scholarship, but may be examined in 
I German, Frenct r at other subject re 
red by the entrance examination, in which 
the nay be ficient. Only those holding re- 
ger J m or who are graduates of high 
I t mies registered by the regents as 
ng a proper academic standard are ad- 
tte t entra examinat ! 
\\ yilege education is important as a 
preparat ti t required in all cases. Many 
the n t successfu brarians have not been 
eve-bred, and exaction of a degree for ad- 
t 1 might shut out many whose work here- 
ter would | reditat Still college-bred 
t C ong prefcrred because :— 
They are a picked class selected from the 
est mater hroughout the country 
> es tr , has given them a wider 
re aft br er view th a considerable 
nd of formatior | of which is valuable 
F ter brary as almost nowhere 
‘ 


cessfully completed 


1¢ strongest voucher for persistent purpose 
and mental and phy capacity for protracted 
t t t i Ww Tk 
4 Experience proves that the discipline so 
ned enables the mind to work with a quick 
recision and steady application rarely found in 
ie who | his thorough college drill 
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The usual testimonials as to character and pre- 
vious education or experience should be sent 
with the application for admission, which should 
be made as early as practicable on the blanks 
provided. The sole purpose of the school being 
to advance library interests and elevate the pro- 
fession, the number of admissions to the regular 
class from each year’s applicants is closely limited 
to those who give best evidence of fitness to meet 
satisfactorily the demands of their chosen life 
work. 

Time of entrance examinations, These are held 
at the time of regular regents’ examinations in 
June in any of the 375 regents’ schools in New 
York where there is a candidate. If there are 
vacancies caused by the withdrawal of previously 
accepted candidates a second entrance examina- 
tion is held the last week in September, in con- 
nection with the regents’ examinations for ad- 
mission to law and medical schools. 

To accommodate candidates outside the state, 
examinations are also held at various central 
points, where special examiners are appointed. 
No papers are accepted unless accompanied by 
affidavit of an examiner, present during the whole 
time, that the regents’ stringent rules were strict'y 
enforced. 

There are no fees for these examinations in 
New York, but candidates in other states pay 
$5 each to the local examiner to cover a part of 
the extra expense involved. 

Subjects. Candidates will 


be examined in 


1894 in literature, history, general information, | 


and in three years work * in foreign languages, 
preferably German, French and Latin, at least 
one year of German and one year of French being 
required inall cases. 

Special students. Librarians or assistants of 
sufficient experience who wish to take a special 
course are admitted more freely than other can- 
didates. The largest liberty is accorded them 
and they may select lectures and instruction with 
either or both classes, and often accomplish 
more in a given time than regular students be- 
cause of previous experience and definite aim. 

General plan, Thelibrary school, like law and 
medical schools, offers only a technical course, 
presupposing college training, and often follow- 
ing years of active work. It therefore confines 
itself strictly to its peculiar work, making no at- 
tempt to give general culture or make up de- 
ficiencies in earlier education. Incidental instruc- 
tion in language, literature, history, science or 
art is limited to what the librarian must know to 
do his technical work intelligently. 

2. Not only are the subjects studied closely 
limited by the end in view, but the methods have 
less of the usual text-book and recitation, and 
more of systematic apprenticeship in which every 
effort is made to advance the learner rapidly 
rather than to keep him an apprentice as long 
as possible. Its students are thoroughly in ear- 
nest, anxious to profit by every opportunity, and 
therefore do not need the same influences to secure 
effective work that are used with younger pupils. 

School year, The regular course is two college 


* By a year's work in any subject is meant what should 
be accomplished by an average student pursuing it as one 
of three daily studies during a school year of 40 weeks 





| $20 a year. 





years called junior and senior, each of 40 weeks, 
beginning the first Wednesday in October and 
continuing till the close of University convoca- 
tion, including the annual meeting of the New 
York library association which occurs in Convo- 
cation week. 

To each student is given a private table for 
his work and study, and shelves, pigeon-holes 
and drawers for his books, stationery, models, etc. 
All these are available to students for individual! 
reading, study and library work, from 8 a.m. to 
10 p.m. daily, thus making private rooms for study 
unnecessary. 40 hours is considered a week's 
work, the outline cf study being planned on 
that basis. Students are advised to limit their 
daily work to eight hours and to give at least 
one hour daily to out-door exercise. 

Holidays and recesses. There are no exercises 
in the school on legal holidays, Monday fore- 
noons, or Saturday afternoons, these being left 
free for individual or outside work or recreation, 
though the library is open for work every day, 
except Sunday, from §a.m. to 10 p.m. There 
are no exercises during the 1o days’ Christmas 
recess beginning December 24. The 10 days’ 
Easter recess is devoted entirely to the annual 
visits to prominent libraries, for comparative 
study. 

Fees. The tuition fee to cover part of the cost 
of superintending and revising pupils’ work is 
To residents of New York there is 
no charge for this tuition ; but the lecture fee of 
$30 a year for lectures and miscellaneous ex- 
penses is payable by every student on matricula- 
tion. The fee for all the lectures and instruction 
of a single month is $20; for two months $40, 
and for three or more months the same as for 
the full year. For special instruction or courses 
the fee varies with subject and length of course. 
Receipts from fees are used to obtain extra ser- 
vice from librarians and experts, supplementing 
the regular work, and for incidental expenses. 

To secure needed experience in actual library 
work under supervision and as a partial equiva- 
lent for the time given to his instruction, each 
regular student is required to work in the state 
library as follows 

Junior year, Jan. 3-April 30, 16 weeks, one 
hour daily ; May 1 toclose of year, four hours 
daily. 

Senior year, 40 weeks, two hours daily. This 
work, in which cataloging is specially prominent, 
is of the greatest practical value to the student. 
It supplements his class-room instruction with 
experience without which he could not safely 
undertake independent library work. 

There is no reduction in fees for special stu- 
dents taking shorter courses, as they do less work 
for the state library. 

Other expenses. Suitable board and rooms 
cost from $5 to $o per week. There are no 
extras charged at the school, and really neces- 
sary incidental expenses are slight. Each student 
should allow $25 a year for the annual visit of 
the school to the New York or Boston libraries; 
and for text- books, note-books, catalog cards and 
various technical fittings and supplies to be re- 
tained as personal property, $20 a year. Outside 
and personal expenses vary with circumstances 




















and taste. It is desirable that each student should 
improve some of the unusual opportunities for 
buying important reference books and aids at the 
reduced prices conceded by publishers interest 
in this work. All such expenses are wholly op- 
tional. The most economical can hardly meet 
necessary expenses for less than $300 a year. 

Outside work. The work of the school is 
exacting and takes the full time and strength of 
the best prepared. Students should, therefore, 
make no plans for outside work during the school 
year. 

Those who prove their capacity in junior year 
may compete for the prize scholarships, and the 
most successful graduates are e'igible f 
prize fellowships if they wish to continue their 
studies in the schoo! for a third year. 
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PILLING, Ja. Constantine 





Athapascan languages. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1892. 124125 p. O. 
PILLING, Ja. Constantine. Bibliography of the 
Chinookan languages. Washington : Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1893. 14481 p. O. 





In these two issues Mr. Pilling and the Bureai 
of Ethnology continue their elaborate series of 
bibliographies of American aboriginal languages, 
which were outlined in the ‘* Proof-sheets of a 
bibliography of the North American Indians 
This whole series is practically too technical to 
meet with either adequate praise or notice. Of 
the first of the above Mr. Pilling himself writes 
‘* The present volume embraces 544 titular en- 
tries, of which 428 relate to printed books and 
articles and 116 to manuscripts. Of these 517 
have been seen and described by the compiler 
(422 of the prints and 95 of the manuscripts), leav- 
ing 27 as derived from outside sources (16 of the 
prints and 21 manuscripts). Of those unseen by 
the writer, titles and description have been re 
ceived in most cases from persons who hav: 
actually seen the works and described them for 
him.” Of the second he reports ‘* 270 titular 
entries, of which 229 relate to printed books 
and articles and 41 to manuscripts. Of these 2 
have been seen and described by the compiler 
222 of the prints and 31 of the manuscripts) 
leaving 17 as derived from outside sources (sever 
of the prints and 10 manuscripts).”” These two 
quotations tell better than anything we can say 
how successfully Mr. Pilling and his co-laborers 
have worked. P. L. F. 


Librarp Economn and Gistorn 


Brown, J]. D. Guide to the formation of a 
music library London, Simpkin, 1893. 1¢ 


< i, 


Pittincuast, C. B. Booksand readersin pub 


lic librarie In Forum, Sey 
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Meadville, Pa., Pittsburg, Pa., et Of these, 
seven tovk the examinations on the 16th at the 
library nearest their homes, under the care cf the 
cal librar 

Chicago (/il.) P. LZ. The department of books 
for the blind organized by the board in connec. 
tion with delivery station no. 6 has proved most 
successful, and the number of users is dai 


creasing. The room selected for the venture is 
1 the centre of a densely populated district and 
is easily accessible it has already a special li- 
brary for the blind, consisting of over 1000 
books and pamphlets. Another thousand vol- 
nes on exhibition at the fair will be given to 


the library soon after the close of the exposition. 
rhe | all have the raised letters; but two 
ystems of printing are used. One is known as 
the American system, and is almost similar, inthe 
ts letters, to the types in ordinary 


08S 


rrmation of 


se for boo and newspapers, but, of course, 
much larger [he other is the Moon system, 
onsisting of geometrical characters not unlike 
the signs employed in shorthand. 

[he superintendent in charge of the branch 





says that the blind visiters read the books with 
remarkable rapidity. They ask to see a certain 
volume and read a couple of pages, and, if 
pleased, will take it home, sometimes examining 


three or four books before they make a selection, 
rhe people are, as a rule, gentle and intelligent, 
and have a great de or books. They are 
generally religious in their tastes, and the works 
at present in the library are Biblical, historical, 
philosophical, and poetical Chere are scarcely 
any works of fiction. 

Che subject of preserving the literature of the 
World's Columbian Exposition has been brought 

by the library board. It is proposed to get 
all the documents that will be commemorative of 
the fair from an historical standpoint, into the 
public library, so that they may be at the dispo- 
sal of the public. It is advised that early action 
be taken in order that this literature may be 
placed in the public library and not in the Chi- 
cago Historical Society, which is a private insti- 
tution. 


sire 


Cincinnati P. L. (Rpt.) Added 5923 
total 202,705; issued, home use 254,517; lib. 
use 172,234; periodicals and newspapers, 451,- 
116; total use 877,867; av. Sunday use of read- 
ing-rooms 1204; no, borrowers’ cards in force 


20,57 receipts, $80,617.27 exper ses, $s .- 


bound 


repaired 


und, 


additional 


Chere have been 7506 v and rebo 
and 
v. have been repaired at the library. 

Librarian Whelpley considers at length the ad 
vantages to be derived by extending the priv- 
ileges of the library to suburban residents. He 
says: ‘‘ The library circulation has shown a 
steady growth, from month to month, throughout 
the year. The number of books drawn for home 
reading. exceeds, by a large figure, that of any 
preceding year during my librarianship. This is 
gratifying, from the fact that our limit in circu 
lation has, for neared have 
reached its n spparently ac- 
ounted for by me city 


and § 2929 


co v. sewed 


some years, a to 
This wa 


val fl 
vaiS Oli 





aximum.,. 


the me t 


remo 
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residents and library patrons, to suburban places 
contiguous to the city, but outside its boundaries, 
yet inside the county. Their removal, under our 
rules, deprives them of the privilege of drawing 
books free from the library. It is plain to be 
seen, from the excelleat and comfortable facilities 
afforded to reach the suburbs, both by cable and 
electric railways, at a small price, that this exodus 
will be a continuous one, which must in time 
draw largely from library patrons, and greatly 
decrease the numbers of those who are drawing 
books for home reading. 

** When the fact is taken into consideration that 
the public library of Cincinnati is the only one in 
the county at all adequate to supply the reading 
wants of our people; and that free books have 
come to be recognized as contributing greatly to 
the general advance in the intelligence of thos: 
who use the great public libraries in our large 
cities, any curtailing of these privileges from those 
who have once been benefited by them, is felt to 
be aserious matter. Very few days pass in which 
there is not an earnest appeal from one or more 
persons, to have an endeavor made to place sub- 
urban residents in a position which will enable 
them to enjoy the library privileges and benefits. 
A solution of this problem can be reached by ac- 
cording to such parties as pay taxes on property 
or business in the city (residing inside Hamilton 
County), or who transact daily business here, or 
whose children are in attendance at the publi 
schools and the university, the privilege of draw- 
ing books from the library free, subject to pro- 
curing the requisite security for their return in 
good condition, from a city resident, and 
forming to all the other rules which govern the 
institution. 

** Great advantages will thus be given to many 
who are now debarred from drawing books, and 
good results will be apparent, in the acquirement 
of every-day and also out-of-the-way knowledge, 
by the reading and consultation in their home 
of so many great books that contribute t 
broaden our lines of thought, and to enlarge our 
facilities for educating ; and books, too, which 
are not purchased to any extent outside of great 
libraries, and whose circulation is necessarily 
limited by their price. This will be a great edu- 
cational factor, continuing the work so well 
started and carried on in city schools and 
our university. Looking at the matter from a 
librarian’s standpoint, and taking the deepest in- 
terest in having the library fulfil its mission to 
the greatest extent, I would rejoice to see its use- 
fulness enlarged. by having the circulation dou- 
bled, or even tripled, by affording such advan- 
tages for reading and stud Our resources are 
sufficient to provide for the expense of such an 
increase of readers, the levy for books being am- 
ple. And the present force of attendants would 
need very little if any enlarging.” 

The annexation of suburban districts 
advocated, as bringing about the same result. 

The question of lack of library ac« ommoda- 





ou 


ie } 
iS aiso 


tions is touched upon, and the librarian urges 
the necessity of a new building with more con- 
veniences and larger book capacity. 

Cornell Univ. L Ithaca, N. 3 It has be- 


come known that the anonymous benefactor who 

















gave the Zarncke library of 13,00 
Cornell University W 


is H. Sage, one of t 
trustees of the university and 


a sor fH: W 


Sage, chairman of the board of trustee 

Denver ( City L. An original { " 
been adopted to provide funds for the esta h 
nent of the library in new and larger qua 
ters in the Chamber of Commerce Bu ng 
and for other needed improvement. Enve s 
have been provided, on which are printed a 
brief account of the resources and needs 
library, concluding with the following appea 
** It is believed that those who have enjoyed the 
free use of the library will be ¢ to show their 
appreciation of that privilege by supplying 
funds necessary for the ntemplated change 


especially as 25 cents each will be sufficient. 
endorse this movement in your further interest 








will you kindly enclose 25 cents in this enve- 
lope, seal it, write your card number upon it 
hand it to an attendant at your ne sit 

‘ blige TI names of all donors w et e 
in the rooms,” 

These envelopes have been distributed t 
the users of the library, and it is ex ¢ " 
sufficient money will be raised in this way 
cover all necessary expenses. 

A library tra ig class with urse¢ \ r 
a period of about e nonths, has been estab 
ished at the library. It is plann the same 
lines as the training classes of the Los Angeles 
and other libraries, and gives thorcug nstr 
tion in library work from the jf gy of labels 
and care of periodicals to study of cataloging 
and classification, courses in literature i 
struction in library finances Fuition is not re 
juired nor are salaries given, but the knowledge 
S gained by practical work, suf me y 
the aid of the librarian and his assistants, rhe 


number taking the course 
la 1 


Rogers has presented to the libr 


rhaven, Ma Vi nt { 


of autograph letters written by 
dents of the United States l 











y are all sing 
page documents, and are framed separately in 
oak, each with a steel-engraved portrait of the 
writer. Mr. Rogers will add tograph tters 
from all the other presidents as fast as! ar 
tain good single-page spec ens 

Tlion (N. Y.) P. LZ. The n Public Library 
was formally opened afterno f ¢ , 
28, with appropriate exercises. The ng 
which has cost about $30,000, is the gift of Clar 
ence W. Seamans, of the firm of Wyckoff, Sea- 
mans & Benedict, New York, whose extensive 
factories are located at Ilion. The s 
$5000, to be devoted to the purchase ol 
was raised by the citizens of the town. The 
building is about 60x 75 feet, of the R« nesque 
type. It is built of gray, rock-faced press 
brick, with trimmings of red sandstone, hat 
somely carved. The roof is of purple Spanish 
tile. The front bears the carved inscriptior 


Ilion Free 
feet, is wa 
floored with 
is 2¢ 


The 
Vienna 
rhe 


of antique copper livides 


Library. 


nscoted 


vestibule, OxXIo 


marble and 


eiiver 


Ww 


h 
mosaic tiles 


x 70 feet; araliling 
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ence; shortand appropriate addresses were made 
by Dr. D. L. Buttolph, Judge G: F. Gober, Dr. 
P. R. Cortelyou, and others. 
rhe building is octagonal in shape and has no 
windows on its sides, the light being furnished 
from the top. It is a miniature reproduction of 
the British Museum Library Building. There 
are about 4000 v. on the shelves, and the book 
apacily is 10,000 ¥. 
rhe new library is the result of a union of two 
separate libraries that have existed in the town 
the year 1882, each of which had on its 
shelves about 2000 v. One was a public library, 
ulled the Marietta Library Association; the 
other was a private library, owned by Miss Sarah 
Freeman Clarke. Miss Clarke decided to give 
her books to the city government for library pur- 
| and a union of the two libraries was 
effected. Her offer to erect the building and 
give the books if citizens would furnish a site was 
accepted; the Clarke Library Association was in- 
corporated, and the new library in its new build- 
ing was soon an accepted fact. 


N. H. Mrs. M.. A. Hunt and 


since 


poses, 


Nashua, Miss 
M.. E 
that they will bring suit against the city to re- 
over $50,000 which they presented to Nashua 
for the foundation of the Hunt Memorial Libra- 
ry, on the ground that the conditions of the gift 
have not been complied with within a reasonable 
time. The gift was made over a year ago, and 
the citizens and the city government have done 
nothing since that time but wrangle ineffectively 
over the site for the building. The matter has 
already been in litigation and was thought to be 
decided, but no satisfactory action was taken by 
the city authorities. 

New Harmony (ind.) P. L. The new library 
building is rapidly nearing completion. It con- 
tains on the lower floor the library proper and an 
auditorium forlectures and meetings of the Work- 
ingmen’s Institute, and on the upper floor the 
museum upon one side and a picture gallery on 
the other. The building is principally the gift of 
Dr. Edward Murphy. The Workingmen’s Insti- 
tute realized by the sale of their old building 
$4000, to which Dr. Murphy added $12,000, and 
ilso gave the lot on which it is built. He also 
gave the collection of paintings, worth over 
$12,000. The library contains about 5000 vol- 
umes. 
und mineralogy is well arranged and has many 
valuable specimens, ; 

New York. Century Club. By the death of 
Mrs. James Lorimer Graham the club has come 
into the possession of the Graham library, be- 
jueathed to it nearly 15 years ago by Mr, Gra- 
ham, the bequest to take effect upon his wife's 
leath. The collection contains some 5000 vol- 
umes, collected with discrimination and knowl- 
edge, many of which are unique copies, by ms. 
additions, or of special interest as having be- 
longed to famous persons. It places the library 
of this club, already notable, among the largest 
ind most valuable in this country. 

Vew York. Cooper Union L. The library re- 

pened on Oct. 12, after having been closed for 
necessary repairs, painting, etc., since Aug. 27. 
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Newport, R. 1. Redwood L.and Athenaeum. 
163d rpt.) R: Bliss,Lib’n. Added 1146; total 
38,229; issued 12,121 (fict. 62 

“ The cataloging work shows remarkable prog- 
ress during the past year, the number of volumes 
cataloged during the year being gooo. 

The need of additional shelf-room, which was 
insisted on in the last report, still exists even 
more noticeably than last year. Not only is a 
systematic arrangement of all the books by sub- 
ject at present impossible, but even the floor of 
the reading-room gallery is now used for holding 
books for which there is no shelf-room. Unless 
considerable additional shelving be provided the 
library will be completely overstocked by the end 
of another year. 

‘* The practice of allowing special students to 
visit the shelves, while being of great benefit to 
the student, does, it must be admitted, result in 
much inconvenience to the librarian and his as- 
sistant from the inevitable disarrangement of 
books on the shelves and the consequent con 
fusion of the classification.” 

Peterborough, N. H. Town Liprary OF PETER- 
BOROUGH, N. H., established April 9, 1833. 
27 p. T. 

This small pamphlet is specially interesting and 
wortby of quotation as giving the history of the 
first free town library now in existence in the 
United States. ‘‘ The movement to form the 
town library seems to have resulted from the 
division of the State Literary Fund. This fund 
was established in 1821; it was raised by an an- 
nual tax on the capital stock of the banks of the 
state, and the original intention was to use it for 
the endowment of a state university. This plan 
was abandoned in 1828, when an act of legislature 
was passed by which the fund was to be divided 
annually among the several towns of the state 
for the ‘support and maintenance of common 
free schools or other purposes of education.’ 
It was under this statute that Peterborough 
organized the town library, being the first town 
to realize the significance of the latter clause 
and the educational importance of a free li- 
brary.” 

The question of how to use the Literary Fund 
was a subject of discussion in Peterborough for 
some years. Finally ‘‘ on April 9, 1833, it was 
‘voted, that out of the money to be raised the 
present year from the state treasury on account 
of the literary fund, so much be added to the 
literary tund of the town as to make the princi 
pal thereof amount to $750, to remain a perma- 
nent fund. Voted, that the remainder of said fund 
be appropriated the present year. Voted, that 
the Literary Fund and the interest to be ap- 
propriated the present year be divided among 
the small districts and applied to the purchase of 
books for a town library. Voted, that a committee 
of one from each school district be raised to 
make the division and appropriation mentioned 
in the foregoing vote.’ 

“In this way the Peterborough Library was 
formed, and the American idea of a free town li- 
brary first took tangible shape. 16 years later, 
in 1849, the State of New Hampshire passed 
law authorizing towns to grant money to 
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establish and maintain public libraries. This 
was the first statute of the kind. The English 
Public Libraries Act followed in 1 , and the 


Massachusetts law in 1851. 

‘*There is no doubt that Peterborough wa 
the first town in the country which voted m 
for the formation and support of a free library. 
Other towns had accepted libraries as gifts, and 
had subsequently contributed to their expenses 
but none which began to do so before 1833 have 
continued their support to the presenttime. Be- 
fore the Revolution the town of Salisbury, 
Ct., had received the gift of a library from an 








Englishman; and later, in 1803, the *‘ Bingham 
Library’ was given by a native of the town 
This flourished for a time, but 40 years later 





had ceased to be used: and in best days it 
could not be considered a town library, as it had 
only occasional aid from the town. 

‘* As far as is known at present, therefore, the 
town of Peterborough may rightly claim the 
honor of owning the oldest free town library in 
the country, or, we might even say, in the 
world; for the European municipal libraries, 
some of which have existed for over 300 years, 
are not supported by popular taxation, and cor- 
respond only in name with our modern town 
libraries.” 

The pamphlet concludes with a description of 
the new library building, erected partly by genet 
ous gifts from a few wealthy citizens, partly by 
popular subscription, from which books wer 
first given out on April 22, 1893 With new and 
attractive quarters has come an increasing de- 
mand for books, and the library seems launched 
upon a fresh and vigorous existence. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Friends’ L.A. Added 2 
total 1200, The library is entirely free, the only 
condition being that the book-borrower be prop- 
erly recommended. 








sam Francisco (Cal.) F. P. L. The newrooms 


of the library were thrown open to the public on 
the morning of Oct. 30. The library occupies 
seven rooms on the second floor of the new city 
hall and six rooms and a gallery on the floor 
above. The arrangement and furnishing of the 
new quarters have already been noted in these 
columns. (L, j. 18: 298 There are 82,000 v 
on the shelves and accommodations for to 
readers. The library will be thrown open on 
Sundays from I to 5 p.m. 


Seneca Falls (N. Y.) L.A. Added 500; total 
2500; circulation not given. Receipts $727.38; 
expenses $727.26. There are 225 volumes in the 
reference department, which is muchused. The 
attendance in the reading-room exceeds that of 
the first year 





Somerville (Mass.) P. L. A department com 
posed of books printed for the blind will soon be 
established in the library. The books will be 
furnished by the Perkins Institute at South 
Boston, which has a fund left by Dr. Howe, the 
first superintendent of the institution, for the 
purpose of printing books in raised letters, and 
they will number about 90 volumes, including 
standard works of fiction, poetry, science, litera 


ture, etc, 
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Washington, > & omgression I The 
work of gilding the dome of the new Congres 
sional Libr uilding has progressed far enough 

» indicate that when completed this golden dome 





the most conspicuous and beauti- 


n. There are not many 
he world. The Hotel des In 
the Connecticut State House at 
he Massachusetts State House at 





est known. The dome of the 

jing is larger than any of these 

larger, it is estimated, than the 

the State House in Boston, and 

t sa total surface of about 10,000 square 
feet » be gilded 

f R ’ 

rmin m(Eng.) F. Ls. The experiment of 

placing books of reference on open shelves has 

proved so successful that the committee have 


onsiderably increased the number of books ac 


essible to readers [wo additional branch li 
braries have been opened 

kp Eng One person in every 11 of 
the entire population is a borrower. The dura- 
ti f borrowers’ tickets has been extended 


from one to tw 


pared for the « 
stantinoy and 
t 
I] 
ris I 
In addition t 
stitution, ruies, 
t S$ part 


ntinopl. 


o years. 
, Turkey. Plans are being pre- 
rection of a public library in Con- 
it appears notat all unlikely that 
the mosques wil! be concentrated 
Ireland, LiprRaAry ASSOCIA- 
Unirep Kincpom. Year-book 
nd., Simpkin, 1893. 1 
) information as to meetings, con- 
and members of the L. A. U. K., 


rs as tothe library examinations 





sins f cl 
held by the association, the summer school, 


prize essays, p 
the cataloging 


iblications of the association, etc. ; 
rules of the British Museum, 


Bodleian Library, and Library Association are 


also given. 


*rince of Wal 


I 

D hess of Yor 
the South Lond 
wel! Central P 
The t ling 
s one the 


uherwe P. LZ. On Oct. 9 the 


es, accompanied by the Duke and 


k, formally opened to the public 
on Art Gallery and the Camber- 
iblic Library and Public Garden 


of red brick and Portland stone, 


ndsomest in thedistrict, Itcom- 


prises a lending library, reference library, news- 


room, magazin 
issioners’ board-room, and care- 


library comm 
takers lodge. 


‘ 


of ground wh 


vestry and laid « 
Mr. G. C. W 
commissioners, 


referred to the 
the Camberwe 


e-room, chief librarian’s room, 


Behind the library is a large piece 
ch has been purchased by the 
ut fora public recreation ground 
hiteley, chairman of the library 
made an address, in which he 
development of library work in 
ll district, and to the generous 


gifts made by Mr. G: Livesey and Mr. W: Minet, 


to whose libera 


lity the present library buildings 


were due The success of the Camberwell pub- 


li ibraries hi 


ad, he said, been «emarkable. 


Since the opening of the first library in 1890, as 


many as I,50¢ 


readers The 





»,000 books had been issued to 
present library, which had cost 
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! 
£10,000, would open with a stock of 20,000 
works of reference and general literature. The 
Prince of Wales, in a short speech, then declared 
the buildings open to the public. 


London. People’s Palace L. Ina recent num- | 
ber of Young woman Miss James, librarian of | 
the People’s Palace, says, in regard to the tastes 
of East End readers: ‘‘ The six most popular 
books in the library are Dickens’ ‘ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit,’ Haggard’s ‘ She,’ Dumas’ ‘ Monte Cristo,’ 
Kingsley’s ‘ Westward ho!’ Stevenson's ‘ Treas- 
ure Island,’ and Mrs. Henry Wood's ‘ East 
Lynne.’ Meredith is occasionally asked for, 
Hardy frequently — or, at least, his ‘ Tess’ and 
‘Under the greenwood tree;' we have only 
these two of Hardy’s in the library, and they are 
very popular. Many try Mrs. Humphry Ward's 
* David Grieve,’ but they generally give it up.” 


Montreal, Cam. McGill Univ. LZ. The Red- 
path Library building, presented to McGill 
University by Mr. P: Redpath, was formally 
opened by the Governor-General and Count- 
ess of Aberdeen in presence of a large and 
distinguished audience on Oct. 31. Addresses 
were made by Mr. Redpath, Sir William Daw- 
son, Lieutenant-Governor Chapliau, and Vice- 
Principal Johnson, of the university, and the 
Earl of Aberdeen, in a brief address, declared 
the building open to the public. 

The new library building was begun about | 
May 1, 1892. It is built of Montreal stone in | 
Romanesque style. The carving is largely sym 
bolical. 
the eagle, the lion, the ox, and the angel — are over 
the tops of the buttresses. The Redpath crest 
and motto are carved in the keystone of the arch 
over the front door. On one side of the building 
are carved the arms of the college ; on the other 
side is a lion holding an openbook. In the base- 
ment is an unpacking-room, stock-room, the 
caretaker's apartments, etc. A students’ entrance 
gives access to five study-rooms, fitted with book- 
cases. The main floor is entered through a 
marble vestibule. Passing through the staircase 
hall the large reading-room is entered. This is | 
110 feet long, 43 feet wide and 44 feet high, 
with an open timber roof, with hammered brass 
ornaments ; the arched corners have octagonal 
bays, and in the centre of the south side is a hand- 
some fireplace. Around the walls are arranged 
oak cases for reference-books, convenient of 
access to readers. At the end is the librarian’s 


room, connecting with the catalog-room. To 
the right of the entrance is the men's coat- 
room and lavatory, and just beyond is the 


periodical-room. The stock-room is four stories 
in height, and capable of holding 130,000 to 
140,000 volumes. There is a gallery on the 
upper floor which may be used as a ladies’ 
reading-room, or for cases of rare books. Ad- 
joining the gallery is an architecture, cast, and 
sculpture room. Over the periodical-room is a 
room of small size,which will probably be used 
as a professors’ reading-room. Eight beautiful 
stained-glass windows are the gift of Mrs. Peter 
Redpath ; one is devoted to poesy, and has the 
portraits of the leading poets and writers of all 
ages. The others are devoted to art, music, | 
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lhe four symbols of the evangelists — | 
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philosophy, law, medicine, astronomy, and his- 
tory. The building is lighted throughout by 


| electricity. 





Librarians. 


BuNCHER, Mrs. Mary J. (Adams), for 15 
years librarian of the Manchester, N. H., City 
Library, resigned her position on October 7, her 
resignation to go into effect on Jan. 1, 1894. 
Mrs. Buncher had won many friends among the 
reading public of Manchester, and her retirement 
from the position she has so creditably filled was 
received with regret. Her resignation was due 
to “increasing years and desire for rest.” 


CuTLerR, Miss Louisa S., has been appointed 
librarian of the Utica, N. Y., Public Library. 
Miss Cutler was in charge of the A. L. A. 
** Model Library” at Chicago during the World's 
Fair, and entered upon her new duties on Nov. 
1. The Utica Library has recently been re- 
established on a broader and more effective basis 
and there is yet much to be done in the way of 
arrangement and organization to thorougly fit it 
for most effective work. The former librarian, 
Miss Jacobs, and her assistant, Miss Hunt, will 


| be retained as assistants. 


G Cataloging and>Classification. 


Le BrisLioTecHe D’ ITALIA, elenco generale e 
Milano, Assoc. Tipog. Libr. 


2 lire. 


indici speciali. 


Ital., 1893. 


72 Pp. 4- 


[he Boston Pusiic LiprAry BULLETIN for 
October is an unusually varied and rich one. 
The list of historical fiction is continued ; a list 
of annuals and year-books is given,and a very 
careful and elaborate list of books relating to 
Egypt. In addition, some rare American broad- 
sides are reproduced, prepared with scholarly 
notes. 

CHELTENHAM (Zmg.) Puslic Liprary. Cata- 
logue of the lending and reference departments, 
including the technical books; compiled by 
W. 71 p.O 

Pratt INstTiTuTR (Brooklyn, N.Y.) F.L. Bul- 
letin Finding-list of works in the 
French language. Sept., 1893. 
Hitherto these bulletins have formed part of 

the Pratt Institute monthly; the September issuc 

inaugurates the plan of publishing the bulletin 
as a separate finding-list, having no connection 
whatever with the Monthly. 


Jones, First supplement, 1893. 


no, 10. 


20 p. GD. 


Che SALEM (Mass.) Pustic Liprary BULLE- 
TIN for October devotes its usual ‘‘ special read 


| ing-list ’’ to works by and about ‘‘ More American 


authors,” covering a dozen writers, from Aldrich 
to Poe. 


The SPRINGFIELD (Afass.) LIBRARY BULLETIN 
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for September contains short lists of the Italian 
and Spanish literature in the library 
FULL NAMES. 
upplied by Harvard College Librar 

Brownson, H: Francis, /ranslator (John and Se- 
bastian Cabot); 

Clarke, H: De Forest (Handbook of all the deci- 
sions of the supreme court of the United 
States) ; 

Gilmore, Evelyn Langdon (Christ church, Gar- 
diner, Maine) ; 

Gordy, Wilbur Fisk, amd Twitchell, Wilis Ira 
(A pathfinder in American history). 


Bibliografn. 


Beer's (G: Loris) ‘‘ The commercial pol 
icy of England towards the American colonies” 
(N. Y., 1893) contains a valuable bibliography of 
works on colonial trade. 

BicKeLL, L. Bookbindings from the Hessian 
historical exhibition. London, J. Salisbury, 
1893. f°, 75s. 

DRAKE, S: Adams. The making of Virginia and 
the middle colonies, 1578-1701. N. Y.,C 
Scribner’s Sons, 1893. c. 7+228 p. il. D. cl., 
$1.50. 

Contains short list of authorities. 

Durr, E, G. Early printed books. London, 
Kegan Paul, 1893. 12+ 218 p. + front. + 10 
plates. 8°. 6s. 

DuRRIEN, P. Manuscrits d’Espagne remarqua- 
bles par leurs peintures ou par la beauté de 
leur execution, d'aprés des notes prises 4 Ma- 
drid, a "Expos. Hist. pour la 4e centenaire de 
Colomb et compl. a la Bib. Nac. et a la Bib. 
de l'Escuriol. Nogent-le-Rotrou, 1893. 78 
P 0 -« 

Gorpy, Wilbur Fisk, end Twircue ty, Willis Ira 
A pathfinder in American history; for the use 
of teachers, manual schools, and more mature 
scholars in grammar grades. Bost., Lee & 
Shepard, 1893, 12+ 102 3° 255 ] ‘ 
D. cl., met, $1.20. 

Corrected title; wrongly entered under Cordy 
W. F:, in L. J., 18: 302 
Hiccinson, T: W., avd Channing, | English 

history for American readers. N. Y., Long 


mans, Green & Co., 1893 . » 134 «OF 
maps, il. D. cl. $1.20. 
Incl. ‘‘ list of some useful books for consulta 


tation,” 6 p 


HiItpesuren, ¢ R. [he first volume of fa 
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Grant Wilson's Memorial History of New York 
| . ‘ , 
contains an elaborate bibliography of the earliest 


issues of the New York press; being an advance 
printing of a section of Mr. Hildeburn’s fort! 
coming ‘‘ Issues of the New York Pres to be 
« | 


uniform with his ar work on Pennsylvar 


imprints 

Hoimes, Bayard, 44.D. Is it desirable and 
practicable in medical schools to teach methods 
of investigation in medical literature? [Repr 
fr. Zhe Medical news, Aug. 12, 1893.] 8 p. D 


A brief account of an effort to teach bibliogra 


phy toa class of medical students. The method 
of instruction was simple and the result of the 


course most useful to the students 

HuGues, Rob. M General Johnston N. ¥ 
D. Appleton & C 1893. ¢ )+353 p. por 

4. cl. $1 c 


liography of works relating 


D. (Great commanders ser., t 





Contains short bit 
to Johnston's career. 
Montz, F. Bibli grapt ed. deutschen Mur 
f 


artenforschung. 1800]-89. Lpz., Breitkoy 


1893. 204151 p. 5 sm., bd. 6.50 n 


SAMMLUNG bibliothekswissenschaftlicher Arbe 
ten, herausgegeben von K. Dziatzko. Heft < 
Entwickelung und gegenwirtiger Stand der 
wissenschaftlichen Bibliotheken Deutschlands 
mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung Preussens, 
von K. Dziatzko. Lpz., M. Spirgatis, 18 


O+55 p. 5d. 2.50 Mm. 


UNITED STATES. Defartment of the Interior. U 
S. Geological Survey: eleventh annual report 
of the United States Geological Survey to the 
Secretary of the Interior, 1889-90, by J. W 
Powell. In2pts. Pt. 1, Geology; pt. 2, Irriga 
tion. Wash., D. C., Gov. Print. Office, 1891 


1893. | 57+-66 pl 351+ 30 pl. I 


Part 2. contains a list of ‘‘ Irrigation litera 
ture,’’ covering 44 p 


VIERTELJAHRS-KATALOG der Neuigkeiten des 
leutschen Buchhandels: Bau- und Ingenieur- 
wissenschaft 1893, Januar-Miir Leipzig, 
]. C. Hinrichs’sche | ht : Fiir 1 


Exemplare M. 1 


Erziehung und Ur he ] gends hrifte 
1893, Januar-Miirz. » 8. Fite ] 
emplare M. 1 

Haus-, Lan in Forstwirts t 
Januar-M S Fits Pvounn’ 
M. 1.2 

Kriegsw ssenscha ¢ ek iKa 
1893, Januar-Miar Ss | | : 
plare M. 1 

Med N ‘ ! Ma ¢ 
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28S. § Fiir 10 


matik. 1893, Januar-Mirz. S. 
Exemplare M. 2.50 
und Philosophie. 1893, Januar- 


lheologie 
Marz. 20S. 8. Fiir 10 Exemplare M. 1.80. 
Viraci. [Za/. Maro The 
#Eneid: six books and bucolics of Virgil by 
W: R. Harper, D.D., and Frank J. Miller. N. 
Y., American Book Co., 
p. por, D. hf. leath., $1.50. 


liography of Virgil-=1o p. 


Virgilius, | Publius. 


15903. c I 


Contains a bi 
WISCONSIN, 

of the state of Wisconsin; prepared by the 

State Superintendent [O. E. Wells]. Madison, 

Wis., 72 p. O. 

I'wo “‘ district school-lists’’ are given, the first 
ontains most important books, the second, books 
recommended but not so necessary, also a ‘‘ sup- 
plementary list for graded and high school li- 
braries,” giving lists for primary, intermediate, 
and high school grades. Information and direc- 
tions are given for the use of teachers and per- 
sons selecting the books. 
Wisc 


reading 


List of books for township libraries 


1893. 


)NSIN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. Coursesin 


and literature recommended by the 
committee on literature. [ Madison, Wis. , 1893] 
16 p. O. 

Short graded lists for school use. 

VDEX 

ANNUAIRE de la presse francaise et du monde 
Année 14, 1893; dir. H. Avenel. 
1207 p. 8°, bd. 


politique. 

Paris, Quantin, 1893. 2124 
12 fr. 

ANNUAIRE des bibliothéques et des archives pour 
1893, pub. sous les ansd. du Min. de I'Insti. 


Pub. Paris, Hachette, 1893. 244 p. 8 
EncutsH CATALocur, Index, 1881-89. London, 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co., 1893. 250 p. 


31s. 6d. 


Index der Alteren u. 
Verordnungen aus allen 


GLOBOCNIK, A, v. neuen 
jsterr. Gesetze u. 
Fichern, sammt der einschligigen Literatur 
u. Judicatur. Nach Materien geordnet, mit e. 
alphab. Index. Wien, K. K. Hof- u. Staatsdr., 
III - 553 p. 8°. 


1593 


5 m. 


INDEX to the periodical literature of the world, 


1592. 


London, Xeview of reviews office, 1893. 

. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Soard of Agriculture. The 
first clerk of the Board of Agriculture, F: H. 
Fowler, has just prepared, under a resolve of 
the last legislature, the first complete index to 
all the agricultural reports of the state. Mr. 
Fowler's index is both synoptical and alpha- 


betical, so that the treasures of 


these many 
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volumes are for the first time made fully availa- 
ble. In the 40 annual volumes which the board 
has published have been 24,977 pages of mat- 
ter, and about 420,000 copies in all have been 
printed. 
Index from 1872 to 
to 40 and the 21 numbers of 
the supplement, comp. by F: A. Fersald 
N.Y.,D. Appleton & Co., 1893. 6+271 p., 
interleaved. O. cl., $2.50 
An author-and-class index in one alphabet ; 
each alternate page is left blank to give space 
for notes and additions. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, 


1892, incl. v. 1 


REVUE pes Deux MoNves 


Table 3e periode, 
Paris, 1893. : 


1886-93. i58p.5. 
Table générale de 
Paris, Dur- 


REVUE DES ETUDES JUIVES. 
25 premiers volumes (1880-92). 
lacher, 1893. 


72p.o. 
Anonnms and Psendonunms. 


Anthony Hope, according to the Bookman, is 
the pseud. of Anthony Hope Hawkins, author of 
“Half a hero,” pub. by Harper, 1893, “ A man 
of mark,” ‘‘ Father Stafford,” ‘‘ Mr. Witt’s wid- 
ow,” “ Short Royal,” and ‘‘A change of air.’’ Mr. 
Hawkins is an Englishman; he was born in 1863, 


and called to the London bar in 1887; his first 
book was published in 1890. 
Bessie Chandler, author of ‘‘ A woman who 


failed and others,” recently published by Roberts, 
is Mrs. Leroy Chandler, the wife of a prominent 
lawyer of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Charles River pollution ; investigations made 


by the Engineering Dept. [of Boston], 1892, 
Boston, 1893. 47p. O. The investigations 


were made, the pamphlet written, and the first 
map drawn by L: Fayerweather Cutter. 


Tronquill of Kansas. Mr. Eugene Ware, of 
Fort Scott, Kan., writes over the above pseudo- 
nym. This is sent in answer to Mr. G: W. 
Cole’s request in the August issue of the Lt- 
BRARY JOURNAL. — CARRIE W. WHITNEY, Ztdéra- 
rian, Kansas City Public Library. 


ffumors and Blunders. 


THREE of the French journals taken by Miss 
Hagar, of the Fletcher Free Library, Burling- 
ton, Vt., came with (or perhaps one should say 
in spite of) the following addresses: ‘‘ Mad- 
emoiselle Sarah C. Hagar Fletcher, Free Libra- 
ry, Burlington, Vermont (Etats-Unis),”’ “ M. 
Flechter Free, library 4 Burlington (Etats- Unis),’ 
** Mademoiselle Sarah, Hagar - Fletcher- Kree, 
L’brary - Burlington (Vermont), (Etats-Unis 
d’ Amérique) 
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EDW. G. ALLEN’S 
London Agency for American Libraries, 


28 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON. 


(FORMERLY RICH & SONS.) 


Epw. G. ALLEN devotes himself entirely to library business. His long experience enables him 
to execute the orders of correspondents prom|pty, cheaply, and with thorough efficiency. His con- 
nection with all the Book Dealers in the United Kingdom gives him the command of the British 
Book Market, and qualifies him to serve his customers with special advantage, and to bring promptly 
under their notice all the stores of Literature, old and new, on sale in Great Britain. 


Books Supplied at a Small Commission on the Cost Price, with the usual Trade 
deductions, and forwarded by the quickest and cheapest routes. Second-hand 
Catalogues by early Mails, and no Commission charged on Orders 
from them. Periodicals and Newspapers Posted Promptly. 


No expensive sub-agencies at home or abroad. Foreign books on easy terms. 


Agency for the following Libraries and many others: 


Library of Congress, Washington, Colorado University. 
Libraries of Parliament, Ottawa, Toronto, Johns Hopkins University. 

and Quebec. Philadelphia Library Co. 
Amherst College. Peabody Institute, Baltimore, 
Boston Public Library. University of Pennsylvania. 
Brooklyn Library. University of Toronto, Can, 
Brown University. Watkinson Library, Hartford, Conn, 
Cornell University. Yale University. 
Enoch Pratt Free Library. Minneapolis Public Library. 


California University. 
BINDING. 

Cheap and Durable for Circulating Libraries. Specially Strong for Books of Reference. Superior 
Style for Works of Art. imitation Antique for Rare Old Books. Calf Extra in Every Variety. 
Best Half-Binding for General Library Use. Pamphlets Bound at Cheap Rates. Law- 
Books in Law Calf. Cheap Binding in Cloth. Hard-Grained Roan, etc. Dilapi- 
dated Binding Neatly Repaired. Deficiencies of Rare Books Supplied in 
Exact Fac-Simile. Library Stamps to Order. 


**We have been, for the last twenty years, personally cognizant of Mr. Allen’s faithfulness to the interests of 
his American customers. When a resident in Washington, ten years ago, we found that the immense Congressional 
Library largely supplied its shelves through Mr. Allen's London Agency. Many of the extensive libraries belonging 
to the Uaiversities and Colleges in the East have also secured their Foreign Books from the same source, and we 
have heard from the officers of these Institutions frequent testimony to the scrupulous exactness with which their 
orders werealways filled. 

** We cannot, therefore, do a greater service to the Colleges and Universities of the West, to which these pres- 
ents shall come, than to advise that they employ this inexpensive agency for replenishing toeir Libraries with Eng- 
lish Books.""—Presipent Waeicn, /owa State Agricultural College. 

**No better indorsement of Mr. Allen's Agency is possible than the list of leading libraries that continue to use 
it. For 30 years, strict integrity and unexcelled facilities have held the oid and made new patrons. The very large 
business built up demands only a small commission instead of the customary to per cent. A library can safely 
entrust all its London orders to Mr. Allen without getting other estimates and fee: sure that it is not making a 
mistake.”—Mae.vit Dewey, State Library, New York. 


Edw. G. Allen’s American. Library Agency, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
MEMBER AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR LARGE ORDERS. 
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The RUDOLPH INDEXER 
BOOK consists of a number of 
card-holders of heavy card- 
board with one or two columns 
on both sides. On the back 


avo OL PH edge of each card-holder are two 
double hinges by which means 
A-r INDEXER other card-holders may be flex- 


ibly connected or disconnected 


BOOK ‘ a book-covers are 

° urnis and a book may thus 
CHICAGO be formed of one card-holder 
and later increased as desired. 
If the book becomes too bulky 
it may be separated and by add- 
ing covers two or more inde- 
pendent books formed. 





(Patented in the United States and a/l 


Foreign Countries.) 


Method of Indexing Is the same as that em- 
ployed in the Rudolph Continuous Indexer. 


The RUDOLPH INDEXER CASE con- 
sists of a series of card-holders placed on 
their edges in a drawer, and they may be 
turned as the pages of a book, exhibiting at 
each view 272 single-line entries. 


We furnish the INDEXER CASE in one, 
two, four, six and eight drawers. 


The capacity of each drawer is thirty card- 
holders, As both sides of the card-holders 
are used it is equal to 8:60 single-line 
entries. 





(Patent Pending.) 


This invention is tor the purpose of cutting the entries or cards for 
used for many other pur 

It is very important that all the slips to be inserted in the card-holders be cut at perfect right angles, in order that 
each entry will fit exactly to the others. 

An unnecessary —_ of only 1-32d of an inch on the top and 1-32d of an inch on the bottom of each entry will 


amount to 34th inches of waste space on each card-holder. 


The Rudolph Indexer Book. 


(Patented in the United States and all Foreign Countries.) 
Method of Indexing is the same as that employed in the ~~ Continuous Indexer, 








The cutter will cut cardboard where spacing between the printed or written lines is 1-64th of an inch. 











insertion in the card-holders, but can also be 
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THE 


omise for the future is to be found in the Rudoly 


Aft } 
It may be remembered that when the Associ 


Indexer 





n returned from California, it brought home rumor 
a great discovery which was as yet a secret, b was ¢ 
pected to reduce the cost of cataloguing by ha r thre 
to do away with the need of brain 


ame out a year ater, ita 
uld have as much need 


n the secret 
cataloguers w 














tion and judgment and knowledge as ev t 
the invention was rather a way of presenting the slog 
» the public than a new meth f making it 
however, appears, from the specimens shown tn the A. ! 


A. Comparative Exhibit, to be of importance enoug 








ustify the Californian excitement When the card cat 
gue ousted the book catalogue thirty or ty years ag 
istife its claims t the exciusive possession 
field by the fact that it « 1 be kept uf » dat y a 
or even hourly additions in a way it was impossit 
its predecessor Yet there have ways bee ew 


preferred the printed or written page to tt wri 
printed card because it gave t ul 
ing many titles at the same t 








» pick over the cards e by e to find a des t 
They would even consider t F g and 
trouble of looking through pien 
siight in comparison with the handling of those prove 
ng bits of cardboard To them the Rudolph system is 


boon, for it has the great merit of the book 


Ssimuitanec 
‘ ; 

















view of many titles—with what was previously the « 
clusive merit of the card catalogue, viz., abs te ce 
temporancity. It is ext ed in three forms j 
lifferent ends irawers, books, and a machir I 
rst shows two long pages at once, the sex d f 
and the third six pages. In quickness of adjustment a 
of use it is far ahead of the Leyde the Sacconi, a 
ther car 00K alt 10 away with the defects 
the card catalogue; and it shows at once ten 

many titles as they can d Like them, wever 
like the ca catalogue itself, it | ¢ inferiority to t 
printed catalog it must be used in the library and 1 
taken home. But for every purpose it des 





be called, as it was by one of the librarians, ** the « 
catalogue.’ 

The Indexer Company 
this, it appears, but wish t 
contrivance at first, that it would 


wever ire rf 
satisfy the claim made 
relieve the rains 








the cataloguer They now think of establishing a ce 
cataloguing and classifying reau, by wh itle 
new books can be furnished t ibraries aS soon a 
books are published, possibly with descriptive or 
acterizing notes, and certainly with the classificat 





rding to the three systems most in vogue—t! 


LIBRARIANS AT 
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tion 


CHICAGO. 






i ary, imai, a 
ymmendable liberality, tt 
t merely ps the 
which can be used in it 
t se raries I preter 
itles be re the public ors 
Phe scheme als ’ es the preparation « 
f titles of the most comm books 
irting w d find its gue ready-m 
ym t ck These ler titles, we should suppose, 
ted y on the slips the suppositior 
ibrary would n« mmence with a care 
arge libraries no doubt will always kee; 
ataloguers, for their work must be more 
his is intended to be; but when the 
system is in fu peration, there seems t be 





tempt w 


t eno 





reat perseverance fu 
} ’ 





d volumes or 
or, if they 
would be 


, in libraries of thirty thousar 
d be any cataloguers at all; 
found n their work 


t cessary, 
i and aided by the bureau 





yn have long been talking of the need of 
+ more properly speaking, central cata 
a commonplace to insist on the wastefu 
18a persons in a thousand libraries a 
nd classifying the same book instead of 
y one pers once Various 
ween suggested, but n¢ as had the 
money em ice a feebie 
as made tor i It needs 
s! uch a work It is 


scheme is 
must be 


hat the 
a is very great, 








nad velieve that it w ‘ ceed, must in fact see 
t essf operation, before they wi fee ustified 
taking 1 and he!lping it to succeed But if the 
movement an irvive the period of de'ay and dis 
iragem there ¢ i bt that it will render 

ve great service to a the smaltier libraries, whic 
metim cannot afiord and sometimes cannot obtair 
mpetent vce ; and it will not be useless even t 

re larger es To new aries, unhampered by trad: 
tions and by already having catalogues constructed and 
books arranged on the d met is, it would be invalu 
ible It would furnish lists of books to buy from, and 
even before the books were in the library, the cards 
would be ready for tl catalogue Ordinarily a new 





vriters 
wit 


books 


dbureau were at ha 


the certain 


s weeks and even months while a busy cory 
is cataloguing and anging the stock of 
which it starts No need for that if this 
] We hope thatthe scheme will not 
promoters wil! be able to face 
ts that await them 





h, and that its 


discourageme 


We are now completing arrangements for the starting of our Title 


Department, and will have it fully established by January 1, 1894. 


We be 


titles, prices, and 


shall pleased 


any 


tunity, are 


we 


information desired. 


to submit, at your request, samples of printed 


rusting to have that oppor- 


Very truly yours, 


RUDOLPH 





INDEXER CO., Masonic Temple, CHICAGO. 
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A Library Adhesive at Last! 


DRA WING-BOARD 





natamatals "93 









MU 


C/LAGE. 








A novel adhesive originally 


ling and repairing books and all-around 
body. It is semi-solid and will not spi! 
of brush or finger. 


library work, 
Spreads smoothly and easily 


sour, and has no bad tricks. Adopted by leading 


ibrary adhesive ever produced. 


(See September and October 

“*I have been more than pleased wi 
the profession he says:) “I r al! 
Berry, M. C. 


Librarian, ¥ » Brooklyn NV. Y. ° 


FOR 


INDEX TO THE 


Popular Science Monthly, 


Volumes I to XL, 1872-1893. 


Compiled by Freperick A. FERNALD Svo, 
cloth, $2.50. 

THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY is notably 

&@ magazine whose contentsare of permanent value. Any 


one who is reading up a subject in natural, social, or 
ethical science will seldom fail to find a valuable store of 
information among its resources. Its first twenty years 
form an especially important and interesting period in the 
spread of scientific thought and the progress of the scien 
tific arts. As new advances have been made they have 
been explained by competent writers in the Monrtiy, so 
that the forty volumes of the magazine form a TreAsuRE 
HOUSE OF The new Index is a 
key to this treasure-house, and should be owned by every 
person and library that has back volumes of the maga- 
zine. Persons who depend on a public library for the use 
of the volumes will find it a great convenience to 
the Index at home. Each alternate page is left blank, t 


give space for notes and additions 


SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE, 





have 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 


receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 











1,3, & 5 Bonn Srreet, New York. 





intended and now largely used for sticking paper 
to the drawing-board, hence its name, but also found peculiarly adapted for label- 
Has great strength 
, yet responds at once to the merest touch 
and is always ready 
or flour paste but a new chemical discovery—Vegetable Glue. 
ibrarians as the only satisfactory 


UNSOLICITED COMMENDATIONS. 


Numbers for 
th your Drawing-Board Mucilage.’ 
be glad to do this for your goods, because I know they will not betray me 


SALE BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ 
STATIONERS GENERALLY. 


_ CHAS. M. cetenen & C0., tele Manufacturers, 168-170 Eighth Street, Brooklyn, Le YL 








and 





Not a Starch 
Will not mould or 


















































Commendations 1 and 2.) 


(And in offering to commend it to 
"—S.H. 


MATERIALS AND 


NEW PU BLICATIONS. 


CARUS, PAUL.—PRIMER OF PHILOSOPHY 


A simple, clear and thorough exposition of monistic 
positivism, or scientific philosophy. Special attention 
is given to a careful definition and explanation of 
philosophical terms as they must be understood in the 
light of recent advances in science. 220 pages. Cloth, 
3t.00o 

RELIGION OF SCIENCE LIBRARY 


Il, THE REI — N OF SCIENCE. July By 
Paut Ca 
Il, THE SCIENC E OF THOUGHT. September 


By Max Miitier 
Ill rHE SCIENCE OF LANGI 
By Max Miitier 
A collection of bi-monthly reprints of 
heretofore published in Tus Oren Covarr. 
covers, a5 cents; yearly, $1.50 
MACH, ERNST.—THE SCIENCE OF MECHANICS 
A Critical and Historical Exposition of Its Principles 
By the Professor of Physics in the University of 
Prague, Austria. Translated from the second German 
edition, by Thomas J). McCormack. aso illustrations 


JAGE. November 


articles 
Paper 


and cuts. :« vol., half morocco, gilt top, 538 pages, 
$2 50 
This work, which has attracted the attention of 


thinkers everywhere, is a simple, clear and profound 
presentation of the principles of the science of 
mechanics, from the point of view of evolution and 
the theory of knowledge, by which the science is 
freed from metaphysicism. 

ROMANES, J. G.—AN EXAMIN 

MANNISM. 

This work is mainly devoted to a presentation of 
Weismannism, in comparison with the alternative 
theories of Darwin, Galton, and others, and a critical 
examination of the same in the light of the facts of the 
most recent biological science, 221 pages, cloth, gilt 
top, price, §t.00. 

RIBOT, TH.—DISEASES OF THE WILI 
Authorized translation by Merwin-Marie Snel! 
the eighth French edition. (In preparation.) 


The Open Court Publishing Company, 


770 Monon Buitps 


ATION OF WEIS- 


From 


KET, 


. 324 De A RN ST! 


CHIC AGO 
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EM. TEROUEM, 
Paris Agency for American Libraries, 


31 BIS BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN 31 BIS 


PARIS 


* ESTABLISHED 1877.: 


French and Continental Books purchased at the lowest terms 

Orders carefully executed for out-of-print and new books 

Binding for books in constant use a specialty of the firm, 

Estimates given on application on all orders. 

The ‘‘ Catalogue de la Librairie Francaise”’ mailed 
second-hand bookdealers of every locality. 


; 


Auction sales orders attended to, also orders for private libraries offered en d/oc before auction. 


Mr. Em. Terquem, being the appointed agent in Paris of many libraries, colleges, and univers 
ties, can furnish references in almost every city in the United States. 
Correspondence and trial orders solicited. Small or large shipments every week either di 


or through his agent in New York. 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS CO., 23, 25, 27 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 
BOOKSELLERS, IMPORTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
Have best facilities for supplying to libraries 


ALL BOOKS AT THE LOWEST PRICES, 





and with great promptness. Constantly in stock one of the largest collectior f America 
lishers’ books carried in the country, also a good assortment of recent English book 

ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN publications imported free of duty at lowest price 

Catalogue of scarce and out-of-print books issued frequently and mailed free to those desirit 
same. 

CANADIAN LIBRARIES purticularly requested to permit us to act as their agents f 


curing all American publications, as well as out-of-print and scarce books, at lowest prices. 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS CO., - Cleveland, Ohio. 
Booksellers, Publishers Irmporter 


soowen.cower. FA. SOTHERAN & CO., ‘ics 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in Europe 
for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care 
diligence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great 
Established 1816. 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books. Specimen Number post free. 


140 Strand, W.C. and 387 Piccadilly, W.: London 
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TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO. 
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LIMITED, 


UBLISHERS 


AND LIBRARY 


AGENTS, 


Having extensive experience in supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMENT 


INSTITUTIONS, etc., 


at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, 


Books (New and 


Second-hand), or Periodicals in a/i Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 


TARIES, AND OTHERS. Ca 
obtaining Foreign and Scarce Books. 
and Newspapers Promptly Supplied as 
Rates. 


issued. 


eful attention given to every detail. 
BINDING OF Every DESCRIPTION UNDERTAKEN. 
Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest 


Exceptional Facilities fo 
Periodical 


TERMS ON APPLICATION, ALSO LIST OF LIGRARY APPLIANCES, HANDBOOKS, ETC. 


NEUMANN BROTHERS, 


COLLEGE 


LIBRARY 


Book 
Binders 


76 E. 9th St., 


Near Broadway, 


NEW YORK 


neshien and Re-backing of Old Book 
Covers a Specialty. 





Specimens of our work may be seenat the Cotumara Cor- 
Lece, Naw Yorx Hosritat Lisrary, New Yorx Acav- 
emy oF Ment —~ Istanp Histroricat Sociery, 
Pratr Insti Brooklyn, N. Y., Suerrii.p Screx- 

ric SCHOOL. oF ¥ ace CoLiecs, and many others 


cr We aaa a special style of binding well nape to 
Libre a. »f the American Library Association, of which 





Mr. ¢ . Neumann is a member 
INDEXING: 
A Manual for Librarians, Authors, and 


Publishers. 


By J. BEN NICHOLS. 
16 pp., 12m0, Paper, 25 Cents. 


An elaborate and thorough treatise on the sub- 
ect — in fact, it is the most complete and com- 
prehensive manual on indexing ever published. 
It will prove invaluable to the novice and sug- 
gestive even to the more experienced. 


AS BOOKWORMS 


we makea specialty 


| | of hunting for out-of- 
> ° 
(og print books for Libra- 
\— = ries. 
| BF For particul. ind month- 
. » ly bargain lists, addres 





SSS. F MCLEAN &C0, 
ss 13 COOPER UNION, 


NEW YORK. 
SPECIAL LIBRARY CIRCULAR 
Now Ready. Send Postal. 


THREE EIGHTHS INCE,, per 100, 2. 
RUNS | TO 2COO. 


252 253 254! 


QUARTER INCH, 
RUNS 1 TO Ic 


6245! 626/627 |628/ 


P. F. VAN EVEREN, 60 Ann Street, New York. 





A Literary Souvenir of the World's Fair. 


The Publishers’ and Other Book Exhibits at 
the World's Columbian Exposition. 


GROWOLL. 





By A. 


1 vol., 74 p., 2 plans, 16°, pap., To cents. 
“The Publishers’ Weekly bas reprinted in neat pam- 

phiet its review of the publishers’ and other book exhibits 

at the World's Columbian Exposition, than which we 

have seen nothing better.”— 7he Nation 

28 Elm Street, N.Y. 


Tue Puswisuers’ WREKLY, 
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GREEN’S PATENT 
Book-Stack and Shelving tor Libraries. 



































MADE BY 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS, 


Louisville, Ky., and Chicago, Il. 


This book-stack is of iron and fulfils all the requirements of thi 
modern library. 
1.—Convenience. 
(a) Access and communication with the stack, as wel 
other parts of the Library Building. 
(6) Accommodation of books of all kinds and sizes. 
(c) Arrangement of books—variable at will. 
(d) Shelves adjustable, removable, interchangeable, and eas 
handled. 
(e) Assorting or reading of books. 
(7) Support of books on partially filled shelves. 
2.—Light, cleanliness, moderate and even temperature and ventilatio 
3.—Capacity and compactness. 
4.—Fireproof construction. 
3.—Shelving surfaces permanently smooth and protected from cor 
sion (Bower-Barffed), and necessity of renewal. 
Used for the New Library of Congress, Washington, D. ¢ 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 


LONDON : PARIS: LEIPzic: 
30 WELLINGTON St., STRAND. 76 Rue De RENNES. HospiTAt Str. 10. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT 
Purchasing A gent for Colleges & Libraries 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


(TWO DOORS ABOVE GRACE CHURCH) 


begs to call attention to his facilities for obtaining FOREIGN BOOKs and 
PERIODICALS at more economical rates THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE IN AMERICA 
OR EvUROPE can offer, because : 

He employs no Commission Agents, but has his own offices and 
clerks at London, Paris and Leipzig. He has open accounts 
with all the leading publishing houses tn the world. 

His experience enables him to give information at once about 
rare and scarce books. 


He receives weekly shipments from England, France and Germany, and 
can thereby fill orders in quicker time. 


MORE THAN 200 LIBRARIES FAVOR HIM WITH THEIR ORDERS. 


-<@-- 





SPECIAL REFERENCES, 

“Mr. Stechert has for years furnished this Library with most of its periodicals and European books, and has bought for us 
many thousand volumes. Mr. Stechert's success is due to hi $s constant personal attention to the business, and the reasonable 
terms he is able to offer. 1 consider a New York agent far prefe “a ¢ to reliance on foreign agents alone.’ 

Gro. H. Baxer, Libraries of Columbia College, New York. 





“Seven years ago, in reorganizing the Columbia College library, I spent much time in trying to discover how to get out 
foreign books and periodicals with the least delay, trouble and expense. ‘The result of the comparison of three methods, viz: 
ordering direct from foreign dealers, ordering through one agent in London, or ordering through one agent in New York showed 
us that it was to our advantage to give Mr, Stechert all our foreign orders, as he delivered m the library in a single package 
and with a single bill at as low cost as we were able with vastly greater trouble, to get a half dozen diff-rent packages in differ- 
ent bills from different places. In reorganizing the New York bite Library, I opened the whole question anew, and the result 

f the comparison was the same as before, and we find that the library gets most for the time and money expended by taking 
ivantage of Mr. Stechert's loag experience, and the careful personal attention which he gives to our orders,” 
Metvu. Dewey, Director of N. Y. State Library, Albany, N. Y. 


** Mr. G, E.*Stechert of New York has served us w th fidelity in procuring English, French and German books, both new 
and second hand and also periodicals. His terms are more reas: ynable than any others that have come to our notice, while he 
has always guarded our interests very carefully. We find it a great convenience to have one agency in New York, represented 
by branches in different European countries.” 

Prof. Arruur H. Parmer, Librarian of Adelbert College, Cleveland, O. 

** Your methods and facilities for doing bus ness, as I have examined them here as well as at the Leipzig and London ends, 
seem to me admirably progressive and thoroughly live. I deal with you because I judge it for the advantage of this library to 
do so. If I did not, I should not. U p to date Iam unable to find a method which is, all things included, so economical of 


time and money as dealing thre ugh you.’ - ons ie 
Eenest C. Ricuarpson, Librarian ef College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 





“Our library committee speaks in the highest terms of your servic es. You have not only saved us many dollars, but have 
own an intelligent appreciation of our wants for which we thank you. 
A. 8. Coitins, Act. Librarian of Reynolds Library, Rochester, N. ¥. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
LONDON. PARIS. LEIPZIG. NEW YORK. 








